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PREFACE 

I  present  this  little  volume  for  the  perusal  of  any 
who  may  be  interested  in  it.  I  lay  no  claim  for  it  as 
a  literary  production,  but  write  out  of  the  fullness 
of  my  heart,  of  the  plain  simple  things  of  personal 
experience,  and  of  the  things  tragic  and  otherwise, 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  offer  a 
prayer  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  may  read 
these  pages. 

JOHN  A.  WARD. 


FOREWORD 

When  a  man  lives  on  and  on,  and  comes  at  last 
to  a  place  where  he  can  sit  down  in  contentment  and 
think  things  over,  and  when  he  concludes  to  go  back 
in  memory  to  where  he  started  and  run  the  stakes 
again,  and  then  print  it  in  a  book — why  not? 

When  a  man  starts  in  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own 
life  we  understand  that  he  does  not  undertake  to 
turn  himself  inside  out,  or  tell  tales  out  of  school,  or 
to  tell  everything  he  knows.  There  is  an  inner  self 
which  the  public  has  no  business  to  know.  The 
highest  ends  of  character  are  attained  by  the  shut 
closet  door  occasionally. 

But  he  does  contract  to  give  to  the  public  the 
posits  of  a  common  experience.  In  that  work  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  he  cannot  hide  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.  The  written  page  is  always  a  revelation 
of  the  self.  Its  incidents  and  circumstances  are  not 
first  because  they  are  capricious.  They  might  be  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  the  same  quality  of  life  get 
through.  What  these  are  made  to  mean  when  they 
are  worked  up  into  the  stream  of  all  personal  ten- 
dencies to  make  the  stuff  of  a  man — that  is  first. 

When  we  see  the  ingredients  which  the  writer  of 
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this  story  kneaded  to  make  and  bake  his  loaf,  and 
therefore  to  make  his  contribution  to  life,  we  have 
an  actual  reflex  of  his  own  experiences.  The  test 
of  the  loaf  is  in  the  taste,  and  the  world  is  not  usu- 
ally deceived  about  its  quality. 

A  man  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  seen,  but  he  is 
not  so  in  any  fatalistic  way.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
will  with  discrimination.  He  is  of  one  sort  when  he 
has  yielded;  he  is  of  another  sort  under  self  mas- 
tery. Those  of  us  who  have  undershouldered  with 
the  subject  of  this  story  for  fifty  years,  know  pretty 
well  what  the  bedlam  of  his  experiences  have  meant 
to  him.  He  seems  to  have  gotten  out  of  life  about 
all  there  is  in  it.  It  is  rather  wholesome  to  know  a 
man  who  has  been  run  through  five  hundred  flint 
mills,  and  is  still  alive  and  in  a  good  humor.  When 
his  mother  threw  a  bucket  of  cold  water  in  his  face 
— that  was  flint  mill  number  one. 

I  have  read  the  galley  sheets  of  his  army  experi- 
ence only.  For  the  reason,  I  did  not  have  access  to 
the  rest  of  it.  He  is  not  at  all  a  lover  of  war,  but 
he  would  scorn  to  make  peace  with  unrighteousness. 
When  a  principle  is  at  stake,  and  we  run  away  to 
save  our  hides,  what  are  we  worth  after  we  get 
back? 

The  writer  has  indulged  in  a  delightful  personal 
narrative.  It  runs  along  smoothly  and  appropri- 
ately and  with  a  detail  of  facts  concerning  the  war 
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which  are  well  worth  preservation.  He  has  placed 
on  exhibition  the  fine  art  of  personal  recital  without 
the  shadow  of  personal  boasting.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writer  to 
know  that  he  has  taken  time  to  look  himself  over 
and  to  see  how  far  he  has  gone,  and  to  apprise  the 
reader  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had  a  corking  good 
time.  I  delight  in  his  venture  to  write  a  book.  It 
will  be  a  looking  glass  for  hundreds  to  see  the  face 
and  also  the  soul  of  the  man  they  like. 

W.  R.  Halstead. 
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The  Ward  patronymic,  variously  spelled 
Ward,  Warde,  de  Warde,  and  de  la 
WARD  Warde,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  and  according  to  Sir 
Arthur  Dugdale  and  other  antiquarians, 
appears  to  have  been  seated  for  several  centuries  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  They  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  among  the  stal- 
wart Anglo-Saxons  who  fought  in  the  Crusades 
were  several  de  Wardes.  In  1 1  73,  William  de  la 
Warde  appeared  in  Chester,  and  from  that  time  on 
his  family  grew  in  wealth  and  importance.  The 
family  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage  by  the  mar- 
riage of  William  Ward  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Lords  Dudley,  of  Dudley  Castle,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Simon  and  Richard  Warde  were  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Simon  Warde  married  Mar- 
garet, of  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Mortimer, 
and  had  issue,  John  Warde  Esq.,  possessed  of  the 
Manor  of  Kirby-Beden  in  Norfolk,  1636.  The 
line  is  traced  through  several  generations  to  Humble 
Ward  who  married  Frances,  granddaughter  and 
heir  of  Lord  Dudley,  she  succeeding  to  the  ancient 
Barony  of  Dudley,  a  descendant  of  Edmund  Iron- 
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sides,  King  of  England,  A.  D.  1  107.  The  Ward 
coat  of  arms  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  noble  house 
of  Ward,  Viscounts  Bangor,  Seth  Ward,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  of  Chief  Baron  Sir  Edward  Ward 
as  the  Wards  of  Pomfret.  The  famous  Sergeant 
John  Warde,  of  Weathersfield  and  Newark,  was 
an  immigrant  from  Northamptonshire  and  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  family.  One  branch  of 
the  family  traces  descent  from  Alfred  the  Great 
and  another  from  Henry  I.  King  of  France.  (Amer- 
icans of  Royal  Descent). 
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CHAPTER  I 

I  WAS  born  at  Drury's  Landing,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  Rock  Island  County,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1 839.  Drury's 
Landing  was  so  called  for  the  reason  that  boats 
landed  there  daily  to  take  on  wood  and  other 
supplies  needed  in  the  river  trade.  The  Landing 
was  a  veritable  Sodom  in  the  way  of  wickedness. 
The  Drurys  and  the  Runnelses  could  swear  by 
note,  and  whisky  ran  like  a  river,  and  was  used  as 
a  common  beverage  by  the  men  of  the  village. 
Father  never  drank.  I  have  heard  him  tell  how  the 
drunken  hoodlums  of  the  town  on  one  occasion 
rhrew  him  down  and  attempted  to  pour  liquor  down 
his  throat,  but  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
My  father  knew  that  Drury's  Landing  was  no  place 
to  raise  his  children,  and  so  decided  to  move  out  of 
there.  We  left  our  quarter  section  claim.,  and 
moved  down  to  Oquawka,  a  river  town  a  few 
miles  below,  remaining  there  for  one  year.  After 
eleven  years'  stay  in  Illinois  father  with  his  family 
moved  back  to  Indiana,  from  which  state  he  emi- 
grated in  his  early  married  life. 
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The  scenes  of  my  childhood  are  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory,  as  vivid  as  though  they 
had  transpired  but  yesterday.     Sixty  years  after  we 
left  Drury's  Landing  I  returned  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  my  earliest  recollection.     Reaching  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  I  hired  a  rig  and  drove  six  miles  up  the  river 
on  the  Illinois  side,  through  a  wilderness  of  under- 
growth, over  a  road  that  seemed  never  to  have  been 
worked,  to  what  was  once  the  "Landing."     I  did 
not  know  but  that  I  would  find  a  thriving  town 
there.     After  I  had  gone  far  enough  to  be  there,  I 
saw  a  fisherman  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  said, 
"can  you  tell  me  where  Drury's  Landing  is?"     He 
said,  "back  there  about  half  a  mile."     I  said  to  my- 
self is  it  possible?     I  drove  back,  and  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  old  land  marks,  that  I  had  failed  in 
passing  to  recognize.      The  village  with  its  daily 
throngs,  and  its  busy  activities,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.     All  was  deserted,  not  a  house  standing;  a 
cornfield   occupied   the   ground   where   the   village 
stood.     No  blasphemous  sounds,  no  drunken  carou- 
sals ;  all  was  silent.     I  said  how  things  have  changed 
with  the  passing  years.     The  house  in  which  we 
lived  gone,  Warfield's  store  gone,  the  Drury  Man- 
sion, with  its  spacious  veranda,  gone,  all  gone.     I 
thought  of  the  day  when  playing  on  the  sand  I  had 
my  first  experience,  and  the  last  as  well,  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  profanity.  I  was  stringing  the  oaths  together 
and  making  them  fairly  ring  like  the  toughs  of  the 
town ;  finable  oaths  they  were.  It  was  the  very  elo- 
quence of  the  finest  type  of  profanity.  I  said  to  my- 
self, that  sounds  great.  There  isn't  a  man  at  the 
Landing  that  can  beat  that.  Whie  I  was  thus  con- 
gratulating myself  on  my  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
profanity,  my  brother  Will  slipped  upon  me  and 
heard  some  of  my  choicest  passages.  I  said,  "Will, 
let's  go  up  to  Warfield's  store."  I  felt  guilty.  My 
mother  had  taught  me  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to 
swear.  That  was  the  reason  that  I  proposed  to  go 
somewhere  else  rather  than  home.  I  knew  that  if 
Will  told  mother,  the  Day  of  Judgment  would  be 
fully  come.  He  reported  me  before  I  got  there.  I 
carried  a  little  coffee  pot  full  of  water  that  mother 
had  sent  me  to  the  river  for.  When  I  approached 
the  house,  I  knew  from  the  look  of  mother's  face 
that  something  was  going  to  happen.  I  knew  that 
there  was  trouble  in  the  air.  Mother  met  me  at  the 
door,  took  the  coffee  pot  and  dashed  the  contents 
in  my  face  and  sent  me  back  for  more  water.  I 
never  swore  an  oath  from  that  day  to  this.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  my  father  wanted  to  get  his  boys 
away  from  such  a  place  as  this?  A  place  where 
the  very  air  was  blue  with  profanity.  As  I  wan- 
dered about  the  place,  what  memories  came  to  me 
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sweeping  down  through  the  flood  of  the  years. 
I  remembered  how  I  used  to  look  down  the  river 
and  saw  a  few  frame  houses  on  the  Iowa  side. 
They  called  the  village  Bloomington.  It  is  now 
Muscatine,  a  great  populous  city.  Down  where  I 
used  to  play  upon  the  sand  great  trees  a  foot  and  a 
half  through  had  grown  up.  The  lay  of  the  land 
and  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the 
river  itself,  making  its  way  round  the  bend  running 
to  the  sea,  were  the  only  things  that  seemed  natural. 
But  to  my  story.  About  this  time  the  Blackhawk 
war  was  on.  Old  Blackhawk  was  on  the  warpath, 
and  the  wild  war  whoop  of  the  Indian  was  no  un- 
common sound.  The  Indians,  however,  were  peace- 
able on  our  side  of  the  river.  They  were  afraid  to 
be  otherwise,  for  they  had  come  over  the  river  from 
the  Blackhawk  country  for  protection  from  certain 
hostile  tribes  on  that  side  of  the  river.  My  sisters 
Lydia  and  Priscilla  were  the  only  children  born  at 
that  time.  Lydia  had  raven  black  hair  and  piercing 
black  eyes.  The  Indians  took  a  great  fancy  to 
Lydia,  and  wanted  her,  and  my  mother  was  afraid 
that  they  would  steal  her  away.  Priscilla  had  red 
hair,  with  light  complexion.  They  had  no  use  for 
her.  But  mother  guarded  Lydia.  As  I  have  said 
the  Indians  were  peaceable,  and  yet  mother  was 
afraid.     About  this  time  my  brother  Will  was  born 
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with  a  red  spot  on  his  cheek  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar.  The  Indians  would  come  with  their  paint 
and  feathers  to  trade  venison  for  meal,  or  any  sup- 
plies that  mother  had  in  the  house.  She  would  al- 
ways make  haste,  without  any  parleying,  to  trade 
with  them,  when  they  would  go  their  way.  Such 
were  some  of  the  thrilling  things  that  belonged  to 
pioneer  life.  In  those  days  Illinois  was  the  far 
West ;  away  out  on  the  frontier. 
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CHAPTER  II 

BACK  TO  INDIANA 

WHILE  our  preemption  claim,  virgin  soil,  as 
rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  land 
had  in  it  a  prophecy  of  wealth  untold,  father  said 
the  air  is  full  of  malaria,  and  wickedness  is  running 
riot,  and  we  are  sacrificing  everything,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  old  Hoosier  state;  and  back  to  Indiana 
we  came,  father,  mother,  six  children,  wagons  and 
teams,  a  veritable  caravansary.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance took  place  on  our  way  back.  One  little 
incident  I  will,  however,  here  relate.  When  we 
reached  Peoria  and  crossed  the  Illinois  river,  we 
camped  for  the  night  in  the  river  bottom.  There 
were  other  movers  camping  there.  A  rough  man, 
as  I  was  passing  by,  said,  "there  is  a  boy,  let's  catch 
him  and  hang  him."  That  almost  scared  the  life 
out  of  me;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  go  into 
spasms.  I  knew  the  man  would  not  hang  me,  but 
the  very  thought  of  somebody  hanging  up  by  the 
neck  set  me  wild  with  fear.  That  little  event  taught 
me  a  lesson  that  I  could  practice  in  after  life.  Never 
treat  a  boy  that  way.     Of  course  there  was  nothing 
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in  it,  just  a  childish  whim,  and  yet  it  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  had  no  time 
for  that  man  ever  afterward.  It  seems  now  like  an 
awful  dream.  Grown  up  people  should  guard  the 
feelings  of  children.  On  one  occasion  my  aunt 
spoke  to  me  in  an  unkind  way,  giving  vent  to  her 
anger  when  I  was  not  to  blame.  She  died  soon 
afterward  and  I  was  not  sorry.  I  hated  her  till  she 
died.     I  should  not  have  done  so,  but  I  did. 

When  we  reached  Indiana,  we  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Putnam  county  some  five  miles  south  of  Green- 
castle.  In  connection  with  our  little  farm,  we  had  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  on  Deer  creek.  We  remained 
there  a  number  of  years.  While  there  an  accident 
occurred  worth  recording.  A  cousin  of  ours,  As- 
bury  Estep,  lived  with  us  and  worked  in  the  mill. 
Deer  creek,  when  swollen,  was  a  rapid  stream.  The 
stream  was  on  a  rampage,  surging  and  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  A  man  appeared  on  the  bank 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  called  for  some  one  to 
set  him  over.  My  cousin  heard  the  call  and  got 
into  a  skiff  to  row  him  over.  The  skiff  was  an- 
chored above  the  mill.  He  pulled  out  into  the  cur- 
rent without  a  thought  of  the  danger,  and  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  the  swollen  waters  were  carrying 
him  over  the  dam  into  the  seething,  boiling  flood 
below.     He  leaped  from  the  skiff  as  it  passed  over, 
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and  caught  on  the  dam,  and  hung  there.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale  and  the  mercury  down  to  zero. 
The  people  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  and  sought  to  rescue  him,  but  all 
efforts  failed  to  reach  him.  He  hung  there  until 
he  was  evidently  frozen  to  death  and  dropped  off 
into  the  boiling  whirlpool  below.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  lifeless  body  appeared,  coming  out  of 
the  dashing  flood  and  floating  down  the  stream. 
Some  heroic  men  dashed  in,  risking  their  lives,  and 
brought  the  body  to  the  shore.  I  think  that  was  the 
darkest  day  that  ever  came  to  our  home.  Sorrow 
came  often  to  us  afterward,  but  this  was  an  awful 
tragedy  that  we  never  got  over.  I  look  back  now 
through  the  mist  of  the  years  and  see  the  manly 
form  of  our  cousin,  so  beautiful  and  such  a  favorite 
with  us  all,  lying  in  front  of  our  old  fashioned  fire- 
place where  the  men  laid  him  down,  cold  and  silent 
in  death. 

Some  thirty  years  after  this  occurrence  I  visited 
once  more  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  and  lived  it  all 
over  again.  It  was  the  home  of  my  youth,  but  nearly 
every  trace  of  it  was  gone.  The  old  mill  was 
gone,  and  the  pond  where  we  used  to  fish  and  skate 
and  swim,  also.  The  old  ford  below  the  mill, 
which  once  seemed  such  a  distance  across,  was  now 
narrowed  down  to  a  deep  channel,  and  the  rocky 
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ford  of  my  boyhood  was  covered  with  thick  under- 
growth reaching  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
very  landscape  assumed  an  entirely  different  ap- 
pearance. I  went  and  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  house  stood ;  not  a  sign  of  it  left ;  and  as  I  stood 
there  and  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past  came 
thronging  in,  I  said  here  were  spent  some  happy 
years.  I  thought  of  the  heyday  of  my  youth,  and 
the  halcyon  days  of  my  childhood.  I  said  right 
here  on  this  spot  the  household  was  once  gathered. 
Father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  all  at  home. 
They  are  scattered  now.  The  house  gone,  replaced 
by  a  better  one  near  by.  The  playmates  of  my 
childhood  and  the  friends  of  my  youth  all  gone.  I 
said,  right  here  in  this  woodland  Will  and  I  used  to 
play,  and  cut  down  trees  for  firewood,  and  stand 
on  the  stumps  and  make  speeches,  and  argue  in  our 
polemical  way,  with  the  standing  trees  for  our  audi- 
tors. Right  down  there  we  used  to  play  marbles 
and  mumbly  peg  with  the  Crawley  boys,  and  run 
and  romp  in  our  childish  glee. 

And  as  I  stood  there  musing  I  thought  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Joaquin  Miller,  the  "Poet  of  the  Sier- 
ras." He  was  invited  to  his  old  home  in  Indiana, 
to  a  sort  of  Home  Coming.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will 
be  there.  I  want  to  have  a  good  time  with  the  Jones 
boys,  and  I  want  to  get  with  the  Indian  boys,  Jim 
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and  Sam  Logan,  and  I  want  to  roll  up  my  trousers 
and  go  with  them  down  to  the  creek  and  splash  and 
wade,  and  then  go  in  swimming  with  them,  then  I 
want  to  go  with  them  across  through  the  meadow, 
and  through  the  clover  field,  and  fight  bumble-bees, 
and  hunt  bird's  nests  in  the  woods  beyond.  Yes," 
he  said,  "I  will  be  there."  The  truth  of  it  was,  the 
Jones  boys  and  the  Indian  boys  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  poet  in  fancy  was  living 
his  life  over  again.  And  so  as  I  stood  on  that  spot 
made  sacred  by  the  memories  of  the  long  ago,  if  I 
did  not  live  it  all  over  again,  I  had  a  sort  of  lone- 
some longing  that  it  might  be  so,  and  I  thought  of  the 
language  of  the  poet,  "Backward,  turn  backward,  O 
Time  in  thy  flight,  And  make  me  a  child  again,  just 
for  a  night."  Then  awakening  from  my  reverie,  I 
said  no,  that  can  never  be,  and  I  felt  constrained  to 
say  with  the  poet,  "Break,  break,  break,  at  the  foot 
of  thy  crags,  Oh,  sea ;  But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day 
that  is  dead  will  never  come  back  to  me." 
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BUT  to  my  story.  We  spent  some  years  in  this 
neighborhood  and  attended  school  in  "The 
Flat  Woods,"  as  it  was  called,  some  three  miles 
east  of  Greencastle.  Here  I  laid  the  foundation 
for  what  little  knowledge  I  ever  received  in  the  way 
of  an  education. 

We  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  people 
were  well  up  in  society  for  that  period;  living  as 
they  did  in  the  shadow  of  Asbury  University,  now 
DePauw,  at  Greencastle,  and  so  we  were  blest  with 
church  and  school  privileges.  Prominently  in  that 
neighborhood  lived  the  Moore  family.  Thomas 
Moore  and  his  good  wife  raised  a  family  of  boys 
and  girls  who  brought  honor  and  credit  to  the 
neighborhood.  Three  of  the  sons,  Marshall,  Gran- 
ville and  Thomas,  became  prominent  lawyers  in 
Greencastle  and  one,  James  V.  became  a  prominent 
minister  in  the  Methodist  church,  Lorenzo  a  sturdy 
farmer  and  the  daughters  were  princely  women. 
Thomas  Moore,  Jr.,  served  the  state  in  the  legis- 
lature and  senate,  and  became  the  author  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Moore  Prohibition  Law.     From  this 
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family  I  drew  largely  my  inspiration  to  strive  for  the 
best  things  in  life.  Lorenzo  excepted,  these  sturdy 
sons  of  worthy  parentage  have  long  since  passed  to 
their  reward.     Blessings  on  their  memory. 

Speaking  of  inspiration  for  good,  the  best  I  ever 
had  was  from  my  now  sainted  father  and  mother, 
especially  from  my  mother.  My  father  taught  us 
children,  early  in  life,  the  principles  of  honesty, 
sobriety,  patriotism  and  good  citizenship,  while 
mother  taught  us  religion.  Father  and  mother  lost 
their  membership  in  the  Methodist  church  by  mov- 
ing out  of  the  neighborhood  where  they  belonged, 
but  mother  never  lost  her  religion.  I  can  look  back 
through  the  years  and  see  my  mother  kneeling  down 
by  the  fireside  after  the  children  were  in  bed  at 
night.  I  didn't  know  what  that  meant  then,  I  was 
too  young  to  comprehend  it,  but  I  know  now  that 
she  was  alone  with  God  praying  for  strength  to  bear 
life's  hardships  and  to  train  her  little  ones  aright. 

In  those  days  we  knew  what  hardships  were. 
Father  lost  his  farm,  and  lost  his  mill,  by  being  se- 
curity on  another  man's  paper;  everything  gone  but 
our  honor  and  our  good  name.  But  father  was  re- 
sourceful and  industrious  and  we  soon  regained  our 
lost  fortune.  Father  bought  the  old  home  place 
near  Mooresville,  Morgan  county,  Indiana;  the  old 
ancestral    home,    where    grandfather    and    grand- 
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mother  lived  and  died.  To  this  farm  we  moved  in 
1857.  Then  began  prosperity  again,  and  we  had 
a  good  living  ever  afterwards.  By  this  time  we 
older  boys  were  in  our  early  teens,  and  could  help 
make  the  living  for  the  family.  I  remember  I. never 
was  too  fond  of  work,  and  yet  I  was  too  proud  to 
allow  myself  to  be  called  lazy.  When  I  just  got 
into  my  teens  I  hired  to  my  cousin  to  work  at  $1 3.00 
per  month.  The  long  hot  days  were  hard  on  me. 
When  the  sun  would  get  along  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  stick  in 
the  sky,  and  never  go  down.  But  there  came  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day.  Word  came  to  me  that 
if  I  would  plow  the  rest  of  the  corn  on  the  farm,  I 
should  have  a  six  acre  field,  all  my  own.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  days  were  not  long  enough. 
You  see,  I  was  partner,  a  sort  of  proprietor,  so  to 
speak.  My,  how  proud  I  was  to  think  I  had  corn 
enough  in  that  six  acres  to  feed  a  pen  full  of  hogs 
father  had.  I  was  helping  to  run  the  family,  in  our 
struggle  for  a  living  in  those  days  of  hardship.  As 
we  have  seen,  our  father  set  us  a  good  example  in 
the  matter  of  industry,  and  we  have  all  tried  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps.  Father  always  prided  himself 
on  his  manliness  of  character  and  on  his  good  citi- 
zenship. He  was  always  on  the  right  side  of  every 
moral  question. 
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He  was  an  early  advocate  of  temperance  and 
sobriety.      In   those   old   days  whiskey   ran   like   a 
river.      Whiskey   could   be  bought   at   twenty-five 
cents  a  gallon  and  the  drinking  house  was  in  evi- 
dence everywhere.      In  Greencastle  you  could  go 
and  take  a  tin  cup  and  dip  it  into  a  barrel  of  whiskey 
and  drink  yourself  drunk  almost  without  money  and 
without  price.     On  election  day,  or  when  the  circus 
came  to  town,  it  was  a  high  day  with  the  old  soaks. 
And  street  fighting  was  a  common  occurrence.     I 
have  seen  a  street  fight  reaching  almost  clear  across 
the  west  side  of  the  public  square.     I  can  shut  my 
eyes  now  and  see  a  man  with  a  great  knife  slipping 
around,  bent  upon  murder,  with  someone  after  him 
trying  to  restrain  him  from  killing  somebody.     Such 
were  the  scenes  that  were  enacted,  in  what  is  now 
the  quiet,  law-abiding  city  of  Greencastle.     That 
was  some  sixty  years  ago.     Father  was  an  outstand- 
ing  opposer   of   such    lawlessness,    and   taught   his 
children  to  shun  the  drink  as  they  would  shun  dead- 
ly poison.     In  those  days  there  were  only  a  few  out 
and  out  temperance   advocates.      Thomas   Moore, 
Sr.,   to   whom   I   have   already   referred,   was   one 
staunch   and   true.      He  was  the   first  man   in  our 
neighborhood  who  forbade  whiskey  at  a  house  rais- 
ing.    He  said,  "my  house  will  not  be  raised  if  we 
are  compelled  to  have  whiskey  in  order  to  get  men 
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to  do  the  work.'*  Father  and  a  few  others  stood 
with  him  and  the  log  house  was  raised  without 
liquor.  Compare  that  day  with  this  when  we  have 
Nation  Wide  Prohibition;  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  "Behold  what  God  hath  wrought."  The  fu- 
neral of  John  Barleycorn  has  been  held,  and  John 
has  been  buried  so  deep  that  he  will  never  hear  the 
resurrection  call.  If  father  and  Mr.  Moore  could 
somehow  know  of  our  victory,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  rejoicing  on  the  other  side  of  the  River. 
(Maybe  they  do  know.) 

Father  was  an  enthusiastic  anti-slavery  man.  He 
hated  slavery  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  instilled  the 
same  principle  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
children.  He  voted  along  with  another  man  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  first  free  soil  ticket  that  was  ever 
polled  in  our  voting  precinct;  voted  it  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  such  a  ticket. 
Such  voters  were  called,  "Black  Abolitionists,"  and 
were  under  the  ban  of  public  sentiment.  But  in 
the  years  that  followed,  Abolitionism  became  popu- 
lar under  the  leadership  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  the  ban  was  lifted  from  the  earlier  agi- 
tators, and  the  time  came  when  men  gloried  in  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  bear  some 
humble  part  in  the  emancipation  of  slavery. 
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Our  people  originally  emigrated  from  North 
Carolina  to  Indiana,  to  get  away  from  slavery.  If 
they  owned  slaves  they  inherited  them.  Aunt  Pris- 
cilla  Ferree,  my  grandfather's  sister,  fell  heir  to  two 
slaves,  Black  Ike  and  Lydia,  his  sister,  and,  as  she 
was  not  permitted  to  emancipate  them  in  her  native 
state,  she  brought  them  to  Indiana  and  set  them 
free.  They  were  typical  Africans,  hale,  hearty  and 
strong  and  as  black  as  midnight.  I  remember  when 
I  was  but  a  little  child,  Ike  came  to  our  house  and 
said  to  my  mother — "Mrs.  Ward,  ain't  I  fresh  and 
haughty?" — meaning  that  he  was  hearty.  They 
went  North,  perhaps  to  Canada,  and  we  never 
heard  of  them  any  more.  I  have  rejoiced  often  over 
the  fact  that  my  father  lived  to  see,  under  the  stroke 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen,  the  emancipation  of  every 
slave  on  the  American  continent. 

In  politics  I  am  a  republican.  Why  am  I  a  re- 
publican? I  suppose  just  because  my  father  was. 
It  usually  goes  about  that  way.  We  do  not  stop 
to  think  for  ourselves.  Whose  business  is  it  whether 
we  do  or  not?  If  I  were  a  democrat  I'd  not  allow 
any  man  to  call  in  question  my  right.  That  is 
simply  a  matter  of  my  own.  During  the  civil  war 
politics  was  lost  sight  of,  in  a  measure.  In  our  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  union,  democrats  and  republi- 
cans fought  side  by  side  determined  alike  to  put 
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down  the  rebellion.  Never  was  a  more  loyal  man 
than  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  or  Sons  of 
Liberty  as  they  were  called,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  They  were  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion, 
and  were  disloyal  to  the  core.  I  am  led  to  record 
this  bit  of  unwritten  history  for  the  reason  that  the 
young  and  rising  generation  knows  nothing  about 
these  things.  They  have  never  heard  of  them, 
School  men  have  kept  this  history  out  of  the  school 
books  to  the  end  that  the  books  might  sell  as  well 
in  the  South  as  in  the  North.  The  children  of  to- 
day have  a  right  to  know  something  about  this  dis- 
graceful affair.  They  should  know  that  during  the 
civil  war  there  were  men  who  banded  themselves 
together  to  discourage  enlistments,  resist  the  draft, 
harbor  deserters,  shoot  to  death  enrolling  officers 
and  to  shoot,  in  the  back,  our  soldiers  who  were 
giving  their  lives  for  the  flag.  If  these  men  had 
lived  during  the  revolutionary  war  they  would  have 
been  called  Tories;  if  during  the  world  war  they 
would  have  been  slackers  and  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  along  with  Debs  and  his 
traitorous  gang;  but  strange  to  say  these  men  were 
not  called  to  account.  Captain  Freeman,  of  Sulli- 
van county,  Indiana,  was  murdered  because  he  was 
enrolling  men  for  the  army.     Colonel  Timberlake, 
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an  enrolling  officer  of  Harrison  county,  Indiana, 
was  shot  to  death,  but  in  either  case  not  a  man  was 
arrested.  Colonel  Timberlake  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Corydon,  Indiana.  A  monument  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  grave  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion, "Killed  by  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.*' 
This  inscription  was  secretly  chiseled  off,  done  by 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  Not  a  man  was 
arrested  for  this  crime.  In  all  the  history  of  this 
treasonable  organization  but  few  men  were  arrested 
and  punished.  Bowles,  Milligan,  and  Heffron, 
major  generals  in  the  order  were  arrested,  convicted 
and  got  within  eighteen  hours  of  the  gallows  when 
President  Lincoln  and  Governor  Morton  interceded 
in  their  behalf  and  they  were  pardoned.  Vanland- 
ingham  of  Ohio  was  banished  to  Canada  for  his  trea- 
sonable utterances,  and  for  aiding  and  abetting  the 
South,  escaped,  was  caught,  and  sent  beyond  the 
confederate  lines,  where  he  belonged;  but  finally 
slipped  through  the  lines  and  came  North.  Strange 
to  say,  the  gang  took  him  up  and  ran  him  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  The  foregoing  bit  of  history  was, 
indeed,  to  the  union  soldiers,  exasperating  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

I  well  remember  when  the  republican  party  was 
organized,  and  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the 
republican  campaign  of  1856  when  John  C.  Free- 
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mont  ran  for  the  presidency.  As  a  mere  lad  I  at- 
tended a  republican  rally  and  heard  my  first  re- 
publican speech.  Tom  Nelson,  of  Terre  Haute, 
delivered  the  speech.  I  remember  some  things  he 
said  about  the  deceitfulness  of  the  South.  He 
quoted  a  little  poem  illustrating  his  point. 
"They  wire  in  and  wire  out,  leaving  the  beholder 

still  in  doubt, 
Whether  the  snake  that  made  the  track,  was  going 

south  or  coming  back." 

Boy  as  I  was  that  struck  me  as  a  fine  illustration 
and  I  laid  it  away  for  future  use. 
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IN  our  new  home  in  Morgan  county,  Indiana,  the 
years  passed  rapidly.  In  the  winter  of  1858 
and  1 859  a  great  revival  broke  out  at  Bethesda,  our 
home  church,  under  the  ministry  of  Brother  John  N. 
Wright.  In  that  revival  the  most  of  the  Ward  fam- 
ily were  swept  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  including  my  father  and  mother,  who  re- 
newed their  membership  of  other  years. 

My  conversion  was  as  clear  as  the  stars  that  shone 
so  brilliantly  in  the  heavens  that  memorable  night, 
as  I  returned  home  with  my  new  found  joy.  About 
this  time  I  began  to  keep  company  with  Sylvina 
Farmer,  a  young  lady  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  converted  at  that  same  meeting.  I  soon  de- 
cided that  she  must  be  my  running  mate  for  life  if 
she  was  willing.  She  was  willing,  and  we  were 
married  in  1860.  I  was  twenty  years  of  age  and 
she  twenty-two.  Time  proved  that  we  were  well 
mated,  and  we  lived  a  long  and  happy  life  together. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  our  married 
life  there  came  to  gladden  our  home,  little  Laura, 
the  firstborn  of  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls, 
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who  grew  up  to  be  a  blessing  to  our  home  and  to  the 
community  in  which  we  lived.  We  were  poor  and 
had  to  struggle  to  get  a  start  in  life.  I  worked  on 
a  farm  in  the  summer,  and  taught  school  in  the 
winter. 
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CHAPTER  V 


WAR 


MEANWHILE  the  war  clouds  were  rising. 
The  South  seceded  from  the  Union,  Fort 
Sumpter  was  fired  upon  and  the  slaveholders*  re- 
bellion was  on.  The  loyal  North  sprang  to  arms  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for 
seventy-five  thousand  troops,  and  there  were  a  mil- 
lion of  men  ready  to  answer  the  call,  and  the  battle 
between  the  North  and  South  was  joined.  The 
country  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  fratricidal 
strife,  lasting  for  four  long  years,  from  sixty-one  to 
sixty-five.  The  South  had  the  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  equipment.  Buchanan,  the  weakest  presi- 
dent we  ever  had,  during  his  administration  allowed 
the  secretary  of  war  to  ship  all  our  armaments  into 
the  southern  states,  and  when  the  time  came  to 
strike,  they  had  all  the  guns  and  ammunition  to  turn 
upon  us.  And  so  it  transpired  that  from  the  first 
the  South  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the 
union  forces.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a 
victory  for  the  confederates.  In  the  second  Bull 
Run,    the    union     forces    were    demoralized    and 
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routed.  McClelland  was  more  than  halfway  de- 
feated at  Anteitam.  When  President  Lincoln 
called  for  "three  hundred  thousand  more/'  then 
when  the  union  cause  seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the 
balance,  I  felt  called  upon  to  volunteer.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  like  taking  my  very  life  to  leave 
my  young  wife  and  baby,  but  I  said  I  must  go  at 
my  country's  call.  I  was  mustered  into  the  service 
August  12th,  1862,  under  Captain  Johnson  with 
Ben  Harrison  as  our  colonel,  Company  "D,"  70th 
regiment  of  Indiana  volunteer  infantry.  We  soon 
after  left  our  rendezvous  at  Indianapolis  and 
marched  for  the  front,  or  rather  entrained  for 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  on  to  Bowling  Green  of 
the  same  state.  On  reaching  Bowling  Green  we 
went  into  Camp  Ben  Harrison.  Shortly  afterward 
we  moved  to  Camp  Burgess  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  where  we  remained  for  some  three  months 
drilling  and  preparing  for  harder  service.  Here 
our  officers  put  us  to  the  test  more  than  once.  They 
would  dash  down  the  line,  shouting,  'Tall  in,  fall 
in,  the  enemy  is  approaching,"  and  we  would  form 
on  the  color  line  quicker  than  I  have  been  telling 
about  it,  expecting  every  minute  to  hear  the  thunder 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  One  night  as  we  stood  with 
expectancy,  we  could  hear  the  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  turnpike  with  Major  Vance  passing  up 
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and  down  on  the  line  saying — *  'steady,  boys, 
steady,"  when  it  simply  transpired  that  the  alarm 
was  occasioned  by  some  loose  cavalry  horses,  dash- 
ing down  the  pike. 

Such  were  some  of  the  thrillers  of  camp  life  while 
we  remained  at  Bowling  Green.  We  had  one  real 
scrap  while  there,  with  the  Johnnies.  Word  came 
that  a  band  of  guerrillas  had  congregated  at  Rus- 
sellville,  some  forty  miles  away,  Dorch's  command 
of  guerrillas.  They  imagined  themselves  perfectly 
secure  and  safe  since  they  had  burned  a  bridge  over 
an  intervening  stream  between  Bowling  Green  and 
Russellville.  They  didn't  know  how  resourceful 
the  Yankees  were,  or  they  would  not  have  felt  so 
secure.  Our  regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Harrison,  took  a  train  for  Russellville  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  Dorch's  command.  We  had  not 
been  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  bridge  had  been 
burned  till  we  got  to  it.  The  rebels  didn't  know 
that  our  engineers  could  build  a  bridge  inside  of 
three  hours,  which  they  did,  and  the  train  moved 
over.  We  left  our  train  as  near  the  rebel  camp  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  apprise  them  of  our  coming, 
and  moved  stealthily  upon  their  camp.  We  got 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  their  camp  before  they 
knew  of  our  coming.  They  were  having  a  sort  of 
barbecue  and  general  jollification,  with  their  cav- 
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airy  horses  tied  to  the  trees  in  the  woods,  and  their 
cakes  and  pies  and  bakements  in  evidence,  when  we 
opened  our  guns  upon  them.  Then  came  such  a 
scatterment  and  such  running  and  racing,  such  as 
the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never  seen  before.  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  now  and  see  two  rebels  on  one  horse, 
trying  to  make  him  break  loose  from  a  tree  where 
he  had  been  tied.  They  didn't  have  time  to  un- 
fasten the  halter.  We  got  forty-two  very  fine  cav- 
alry horses  and  about  thirty-five  of  their  men  and 
only  lost  one  man.  This  was  the  first  time  we  got 
to  smell  gunpowder.  But  it  was  not  the  last  time. 
At  Bowling  Green  there  were  not  very  many  in- 
cidents to  break  the  monotony  of  camp  life.  Drill- 
ing and  camp  guard,  picket  duty,  sick  call  and  roll 
call,  extra  duty,  policing  the  quarters,  Sunday 
morning  inspection,  guard  mount,  dress  parade,  re- 
veille, lights  out,  tattoo,  the  time  for  retiring,  etc., 
etc.  round  and  round  as  the  days  went  by.  The 
soldier  gets  tired  of  these  rounds  of  duty,  but  it  is 
all  a  part  of  the  service.  The  inhabitants  were 
mostly  rebels.  We  were  reminded  constantly  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  enemies.  A  guard  was 
stationed  at  a  large  spring  which  supplied  the  camp 
with  water,  and  was  picked  off;  shot  dead  by  some 
rebel  citizen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  About 
this  time  my  brother-in-law,  Peter  White,  took  sick 
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and  we  had  to  leave  him  behind  when  we  broke 
camp  and  moved  southward.  Peter  soon  after  died 
and  was  buried  at  Bowling  Green.  In  his  death  we 
lost  a  good  soldier. 

Marching  toward  Nashville  we  stopped  for  a 
few  days  at  Scottsville,  Kentucky.  Here  we  came 
across  some  typical  mountaineers  of  the  most  igno- 
rant class;  poor  white  trash,  as  the  negroes  called 
them.  The  darkies  looked  down  upon  them  as 
their  inferiors,  especially  if  these  slaves  were  owned 
by  rich  masters.  There  existed  a  sort  of  cast  even 
among  the  slaves.  "You  shut  up,"  said  one  darkey 
to  another,  "Yo'  po'  nigger.  Yo'  master  don't  own 
no  slaves  wuth  countin,'  my  master  owns  a  hundred 
niggers.  We's  rich."  Aristocracy  even  among  the 
slaves.  Well,  these  mountaineers  were  certainly 
inferior  to  the  negro  slaves.  I  was  told  that  when 
they  came  into  camp,  some  of  the  boys  bought  cakes 
and  pies  of  them,  and  paid  them  with  cards  that 
they  took  off  of  their  coats,  that  they  had  recently 
drawn,  indicating  the  size  of  the  garment  36-37-40 
and  so  on.  Made  them  believe  that  these  cards 
were  government  money.  Also  postage  stamps  that 
had  been  used.  They  wouldn't  have  them  unless 
they  had  been  marked.  Moving  from  this  camp  we 
marched  to  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  where  we  went  into 
camp  and  divided  the  regiment  into  detachments, 
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sending  our  company,  "D,"  to  Drake's  creek  to 
guard  a  bridge  at  that  place.  We  stayed  all  winter 
at  Drake's  creek.  For  months  after  we  entered  the 
service  it  became  our  duty  to  guard  bridges,  and 
take  care  of  the  rear.  We  certainly  made  an  inter- 
esting record  at  Drake's  creek;  interesting  for  us  if 
not  for  the  rebel  citizenship  of  that  particular  neigh- 
borhood. We  lived  off  of  the  country.  What  we 
drew  from  the  commissary  department  we  turned 
back,  much  of  it,  and  got  the  money  for  it.  Our 
larder  was  largely  supplied  by  the  chicken  roosts 
and  smoke  houses  of  the  denizens  of  that  region.  I 
have  seen  fresh  pork,  and  smoked  hams,  and  dressed 
turkeys  and  chickens,  and  geese,  piled  up  four  feet 
high,  in  pyramid  shape,  in  our  Sibley  tents.  We 
were  living  off  of  the  fat  of  the  land;  having  a  pic- 
nic or  a  sort  of  barbecue  at  the  expense  of  our  con- 
federate neighbors,  and  much  to  their  dissatisfaction 
as  well. 

Our  officers  were  not  supposed  to  indorse  a  thing 
of  that  sort.  But  they  were  exceedingly  lenient, 
especially  so  when  the  boys  were  so  ready  to  divide 
the  spoil  with  them.  An  example  in  point — An  old 
long-haired  elm  skinner  confederate  of  the  neigh- 
borhood came  into  camp  in  search  of  a  missing  hog. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Burges  met  him  and  listened  to 
his  story.     Said  Burges,  "my  boys  don't  steal,  they 
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are  too  well  disciplined  for  that,  besides,  we  have  a 
special  order  against  foraging,  but  come  along  and 
we  will  institute  a  search  for  the  missing  hog."  Of 
course  the  before  mentioned  pyramid  was  covered 
up  with  a  blanket  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given. 
When  Burges  entering  a  tent  said,  "now,,  boys,  this 
man  is  searching  for  a  missing  pork.  You  haven't 
anything  of  the  kind,  have  you?"  "No,  No,"  was 
the  reply,  delivered  with  such  enthusiasm  and  gusto 
the  citizen  was  sure  that  there  was  nothing  there. 
Then  the  officer  entered  another  tent,  and  another, 
and  so  on  around  with  the  same  question,  and  with 
the  same  like  answers.  "Now,"  said  he,  "you  are 
convinced  that  my  boys  are  not  thieves,  but  I  have 
accompanied  you  and  instituted  this  search  just  to 
satisfy  you."  Then  the  citizen  went  his  way, 
pleased  with  the  courtesy  of  the  officer  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  members  of  Company  "D" 
of  the  70th  were  an  honest  set  of  men.  When  the 
winter  of  '62  was  over  we  got  our  regiment  together 
at  Gallatin  and  spent  a  few  weeks  there  and  then 
marched  away  to  Nashville,  where  we  spent  the 
summer  of  1863. 

Nashville  at  that  time  was  about  one-tenth  of  its 
present  size  (1920).  We  spent  the  winter  of  '63- 
'64  at  this  place.  We  were  there  the  cold  New 
Year's  day  of  '64.     That  was  the  coldest  day  I 
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had  ever  felt  up  to  that  time,  north  or  south.  Stand- 
ing by  our  camp  fires,  the  side  next  to  the  fire 
burned,  while  the  other  side  felt  like  it  was  im- 
mersed in  ice  water.  The  emancipation  proclama- 
tion had  just  gone  into  effect ;  at  which  some  of  the 
soldiers  flinched  and  swore,  declaring  that  they 
didn't  come  out  to  fight  to  free  the  "niggers."  But 
they  soon  became  reconciled  and  endorsed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation.  They  recognized  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  war  measure.  The  negroes,  along  with  the 
mules  and  horses  of  the  enemy  were  counted  con- 
traband of  war,  and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
could  not  be  avoided. 

The  negroes,  on  realizing  their  freedom,  came 
swarming  into  our  camp,  where  they  were  employed 
as  cooks  and  hostlers.  When  they  made  their 
appearance  in  camp,  the  first  question  the  boys 
would  ask  was,  "Sam,  can  you  dance?"  when  the 
darkey  would  give  them  a  sample  of  what  he  could 
do  in  that  line,  a  regular  double  shuffle  was  Sam's 
initiation,  which  the  boys  accepted  as  perfect  fitness 
for  Uncle  Sam's  service.  Company  "D"  employed 
Joe,  a  typical  darkey,  as  our  cook;  he  was  also  the 
servant  of  Captain  Tansey.  Joe  was  kind,  and 
withal  the  very  soul  of  courtesy.  An  instance, — the 
boys  were  gathered  around  the  Captain's  head- 
quarters.    Joe  wanted  to  police  the  quarters.     The 
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boys  were  in  his  way,  and  he  didn't  want  to  offend 
them.  So  he  made  a  joke  of  it.  He  said,  "If  you 
gentlemen  will  make  yo'selves  a  little  bit  sca'ce 
about  here  I'll  clean  up  dese  heah  quarters."  Then 
he  broke  out  into  a  guffaw  of  laughter,  "yio,  yow, 
yow,  yow."  You  could  hear  him  clear  across  the 
camp.  Joe  was  a  great  favorite  with  us.  He 
stayed  with  us  all  the  way  through  our  campaign- 
ing; was  with  us  in  all  the  battles.  Joe  was  faithful 
to  the  end.  I  have  always  regretted  our  treatment 
of  Joe  in  the  winding  up  of  things.  We  owed  him 
some  thirty  dollars,  and  failed  to  pay  it.  We  failed 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  money,  we  not  having 
drawn  our  pay  for  more  than  a  year.  When  we 
drew  our  pay  at  our  discharge,  Joe  was  not  any- 
where to  be  found,  and  so  he  didn't  get  his  pay.  If 
I  could  find  Joe  now,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  I  would  pay  him  the  thirty  dol- 
lars out  of  my  own  pocket. 
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CAMPAIGNING 


FROM  Nashville  we  marched  to  Lavergne  and 
on  to  Murfreesborough,  after  staying  at  La- 
vergne for  a  few  weeks.  Murfreesborough  was  a 
village  situated  on  the  banks  of  Stone  river,  a 
good  sized  city  now.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Stone  river,  where  General  Rosecrans 
met  the  confederate  General  Bragg.  It  was  a  hard 
fought  battle.  The  union  forces  were  victorious 
but  it  came  nearly  being  a  drawn  battle.  Our  Gen- 
eral rode  up  in  front  of  a  regiment  of  veterans,  it 
was  his  own  old  regiment.  Said  he,  "boys,  I  have 
chosen  you  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  Unless  we 
can  turn  that  confederate  flank  over  yonder  the  bat- 
tle will  go  against  us."  The  seasoned  veterans  fell 
into  line  and  were  ready,  as  they  had  often  been 
before  on  many  a  well  won  field,  feeling  glad  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  lead  the  embattled 
host  in  that  forlorn  hope.  They  turned  the  tide 
of  battle  and  Bragg  and  his  forces  were  swept  from 
the  field.  We  did  picket  duty  on  the  field  after- 
ward, where  the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
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An  amusing  incident  occurred  during  our  stay  at 
Murfreesboro.  An  old  long-haired,  grizzly  con- 
federate drove  into  town  with  a  load  of  green  corn 
and  was  peddling  it  out  to  the  boys.  Some  of  the 
boys  bought  the  roasting  ears  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  forty  cents  per  dozen  and  paid  for  them.  Others 
bought,  but  didn't  pay.  They  would  trade  their 
little  sacks  of  sugar  for  corn,  and  then  slip  around 
and  steal  the  sugar  back,  and  trade  it  again  and 
again.  Some  of  them  would  slip  the  corn  and  pass 
it  back  through  the  crowd.  One  fellow,  Rufe 
Widows  by  name,  the  same  fellow  who  at  Nash- 
ville went  outside  of  the  line  to  get  a  warm  break- 
fast, who  said  to  the  lady,  "would  you  take  coffee 
for  pay?"  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  so  Rufe  stole  her 
coffee  off  of  the  mantle  and  paid  for  his  breakfast. 

Well,  this  same  Rufe  was  standing  by  the  wagon 
of  green  corn,  when  he  said,  "I  am  tired  of  waiting 
to  be  served,  I  want  my  corn  and  I  want  my 
change." 

"What?"  said  the  seller  of  corn. 

"I  gave  you  a  two  dollar  bill  and  I  want  the  corn 
and  I  want  my  change,"  said  Rufe. 

By  this  time  the  fellow  was  so  bewildered  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  so  he  handed 
out  the  corn  and  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents.  I  relate 
this  to  show  that  the  boys  were  not  very  conscien- 
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tious  in  their  dealings  with  rebels.  The  man  told 
me  after  it  was  all  over,  that  he  realized  just  fifty 
cents  for  his  load  of  corn.  I  was  sorry  for  the  old 
soul  and  I  congratulated  myself  over  the  thought 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disgraceful  affair. 
From  Murfreesboro  we  started  on  our  march  to 
the  front,  camping  the  first  night  at  Tullahoma,  and 
an  awful  night  it  was.  It  rained  in  torrents  and  the 
whole  country  was  flooded,  and  then  to  make  the 
matter  worse  it  turned  to  a  wind  storm  and  then 
down  to  almost  zero  weather.  We  struggled  for 
hours  to  get  our  camp  fires  started  but  finally,  I 
along  with  my  bunk  mate,  got  a  fire  started  in  front 
of  our  dog  tent,  and  got  some  broom  sage  with 
which  to  keep  us  up  out  of  the  water;  made  down 
our  bed,  and  with  the  help  of  the  broom  sage  and 
the  glow  and  warmth  of  our  log  heap  in  front  of 
our  open  tent  door  we  slept  comfortably  all  night. 
But  some  of  the  mules,  poor,  dumb  things,  froze  to 
death  in  the  freezing  mud  that  night.  Such  were 
some  of  the  hardships  of  our  march  all  the  way 
through.  Even  when  it  was  warm,  it  often  hap- 
pened when  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance  and  our 
tents  struck,  we  had  to  stand  in  the  drenching  rain 
for  hours  waiting  for  orders ;  and  then  when  we  did 
start  out  on  the  turnpike  road  our  shoes  would  fill 
up  with  sand  and  gravel,  worked  up  by  the  march- 
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ing  soldiers,  and  our  feet  would  become  sore  and 
we  would  go  into  camp  at  night  more  dead  than 
alive. 

One  night  it  snowed  and  we  made  down  our  beds 
in  the  snow,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  cov- 
ered up  in  it ;  snow  mounds  everywhere  marking  the 
spot  where  soldiers  lay  sleeping  soundly.  It  was  a 
sight  to  see  them  coming  out  from  under  their 
blankets,  with  the  steam  rising  like  smoke  every- 
where, and  shaking  themselves,  having  slept  com- 
fortably all  night.  We  didn't  count  that  a  hard- 
ship at  all. 

Chattanooga  was  our  next  objective  point.  We 
reached  that  point  about  the  first  of  April,  where 
we  went  into  camp  in  Wauhatchie  Valley  in  the 
shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Lookout  Moun- 
tain furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  statement 
that  "distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Old 
Lookout,  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  Cumberland 
Range,  with  its  grand  old  trees  and  its  evergreens, 
with  its  gray  old  rocks  jutting  out  through  the  mists 
that  surround  them,  with  its  lofty  peak  gilded  with 
the  glorious  light  of  sunset  splendor.  I  bent  my 
steps  toward  that  mountain,  standing  as  it  did  in 
sublimest  grandeur  in  the  distance,  but  as  I  drew 
near  it,  beauty  faded.  When  I  reached  its  summit 
I  found  it  bleak  and  barren,  rocky  and  desolate. 
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But  for  all  that  I  found  myself  thrilled  with  the 
tragic  memories  clustering  about  that  historic  spot. 
Up  these  rocky  heights,  a  few  months  before,  our 
boys  in  blue  clambered  in  a  gallant  charge  led  by 
the  glorious  old  fighting  Joe  Hooker,  where  they 
fought  the  confederates  above  the  clouds,  and  swept 
them  from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Around  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  cluster  some  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  the 
civil  war.  General  Bragg,  the  confederate  chief- 
tain, after  his  defeat  at  Stone  river,  fell  back  upon 
Chattanooga  followed  by  Rosecrans.  Old  Rosa, 
as  the  boys  called  him.  Then  came  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  and  then  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  These  battles  were  somewhat  against  us. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  who  had  won  the  victory  until 
General  Grant  appeared  upon  the  scene  turning  the 
tide  of  battle  and  sweeping  Bragg  and  his  forces 
from  the  field.  Bragg  was  never  heard  of  after  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

About  the  first  of  May,  1864,  we  started  on  the 
Atlanta  campaign;  and  a  campaign  it  was,  lasting 
for  one  hundred  days.  We  struck  the  enemy  at 
Buzzard  Roost.  Our  regiment,  however,  was  not 
engaged.  We  failed  to  get  on  the  field  in  time,  but 
met  the  wounded,  who  were  being  carried  back  on 
stretchers.       General    Joseph     E.    Johnston    com- 
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manded  the  confederate  forces,  who  contested  every 
foot  of  our  advance.  When  we  reached  Resaca, 
Georgia,  we  encountered  Hood  and  Polk  and 
Hardee,  intrenched  and  well  fortified.  After 
passing  through  Buzzard  Roost  and  Dalton, 
Georgia,  and  Snake  Creek  Gap,  we  drew  up  in 
front  of  Resaca,  a  village  nestled  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia.  As  we  passed  through  the  Gap 
we  could  hear  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  which,  to 
one  soldier,  at  least,  seemed  ominous  and  threaten- 
ing. By  some  method,  which  seemed  a  little  bit 
shady,  said  soldier  cut  his  knee,  and  as  he  was 
wounded  he  got  a  place  in  the  ambulance,  and  so 
got  out  of  the  fight  the  next  day. 

We  got  under  fire  that  evening  as  we  drew  up 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  But  the  fight  began  early 
next  day.  Captain  Peoples,  a  brave  soldier,  fell 
dead  in  the  opening  of  the  fight.  I  remember,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May,  at  the  dawning  of 
the  day,  Wm.  E.  Tansey,  who  took  the  place  of 
Captain  Johnson,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  said  to  Company  "D,"  "Fall  in,  fall  in." 
The  Captain  looked  pale  as  he  began  counting 
them  off.  One,  two,  One,  two,  a  part  of  the  drill. 
He  knew  what  was  coming.  Our  company,  along 
with  two  other  companies,  were  chosen  for  a  dan- 
gerous place  on  the  line  that  day.     We  were  to  skir- 
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mish  between  the  lines  of  battle,  ranged  upon  two 
separate  hills  with  a  valley  between.  Certainly  an 
uncalled  for  arrangement,  for  we  were  to  be  thrust 
into  a  death  trap,  right  in  view  of  both  lines  of  bat- 
tle, a  fine  target  for  the  enemy  and  no  advantage 
whatever  to  the  union  forces.  We  went  into  the 
trap  early  in  the  morning  and  remained  there  till 
we  could  retreat  under  cover  of  darkness.  Jacob 
Farmer  got  his  death  shot  here,  and  William  Wil- 
hite  also  of  company  "D,"  was  wounded.  Other 
companies  had  their  casualties  to  report  after  night 
closed  down  upon  the  scene. 

The  next  morning,  May  1  5th,  General  John  A. 
Logan  appeared  upon  the  scene  commanding  the 
15th  Army  Corps,  and  took  the  place  of  the  20th 
Corps  on  the  line.  The  word  came  that  we  were 
to  fall  back  that  day  and  draw  rations,  as  our  sup- 
ply was  exhausted.  When  that  word  came,  the 
soldier  who  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  knee 
that  he  had  to  ride  in  an  ambulance,  came  up  from 
the  rear  after  our  line  was  formed  to  draw  his  ra- 
tions; and  we  discovered  that  he  could  walk  as 
well  as  any  of  us.  But  it  turned  out  that  we  were 
to  draw  a  different  sort  of  rations.  We  made  a 
sort  of  circuitous  horse  shoe  march  detouring  around 
to  the  left  wing  of  our  army,  and  the  order  of  the 
day  was  to  charge  a  rebel  battery.     This  aforesaid 
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soldier  of  the  wounded  knee  was  along,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  was  going  to  get  into  the 
fight  after  all.  He  was  too  proud  to  make  an  open 
run  of  it  just  then,  and  went  into  the  charge,  and 
lost  his  trigger  finger — no  doubt  in  a  shady  sort  of 
way — and  was  found  at  the  division  hospital  the 
next  day,  holding  up  the  stump  of  his  finger  and 
thanking  God  that  it  was  no  worse. 

Another  episode  in  that  fight  is  worth  recording. 
Another  soldier  of  our  company  was  found  in  the 
hospital  the  next  day,  who  went  into  the  fight,  but 
went  out.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  him  tell  his 
story.  He  said,  "yes,  I  was  in  the  fight,  but  say, 
when  I  got  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  it  was  awful 
hot,  and  the  bullets  were  coming  like  hail,  and  I 
got  heart  sick ;  I  did  go  back  but  I  retreated  in  good 
order."  That  is  to  say,  he  didn't  get  his  forces  scat- 
tered. That  was  a  hard  fought  battle.  In  making 
our  circuitous  march  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  en- 
gagement, we  marched  through  parks  of  artillery 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  fight.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  as  we  passed  by  where  a  chaplain, 
along  with  a  group  of  soldiers,  was  holding  funeral 
services  over  the  dead  body  of  a  fallen  comrade,  a 
stillness  crept  over  our  marching  column,  and  the 
quiet  of  that  hour  seemed  like  a  token  of  the  com- 
ing storm.     An  occasional  random  gun  was  heard 
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on  the  line,  but  the  ball  had  not  opened.  It  was  to 
be  a  surprise  for  the  enemy.  We  formed  our  line 
of  battle  and  the  order  came  to  fix  bayonets  and 
conceal  them  from  view  as  much  as  possible  lest  the 
enemy  should  discover  them,  flashing  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  order  also  came  to  stack  our  knapsacks 
in  a  pile  and  leave  a  guard  over  them.  I  remember 
a  soldier  came  rushing  up  to  the  captain  and  said, 
"Captain,  let  me  guard  the  knapsacks."  The  Cap- 
tain discovered  at  a  glance  that  the  soldier  didn't 
have  the  grit  to  go  into  the  fight,  and  he  said,  "Yes, 
yes,  you  can  stay  with  the  knapsacks."  And  the 
soldier  brightened  up  and  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  detail.  There  were  others  that  would 
have  liked  that  job  rather  than  to  charge  a  battery. 
But  we  went  in. 

General  Harrison,  still  our  colonel,  when  every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  said,  "Up  and  at  them,  For- 
ward guide  center,  three  cheers  for  Indiana  boys!" 
When  we  raised  the  yell  the  confederate  batteries 
opened  on  us  with  shot  and  shell,  grape  and  can- 
ister, but  up  through  the  thicket  we  went.  The 
rebels  had  planted  a  battery  outside  their  line  of 
earthworks.  When  we  reached  the  battery,  the 
gunners  were  reloading  their  pieces  but  failed  to  get 
them  reloaded.  We  piled  them  around  their  bat- 
tery, dead,  and  wounded  and  dying,  and  passed  the 
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four  pieces  of  six-pound  brass  guns  and  lined  up 
between  them  and  the  rebel  breast  works,  but  failed 
to  get  over  them  and  had  to  fall  back  under  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  behind  the  guns.  As  we  lay  prone 
upon  the  ground,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  their 
barricade,  I  looked  around  and  saw  my  comrades 
falling  back,  the  last  one  getting  out  of  there.  I 
said,  "now  is  my  time  to  get  out  or  I  will  be  cap- 
tured." I  didn't  stand  upon  the  order  of  my  going, 
but  went.  As  I  fell  back  amid  a  hail  storm  of  bul- 
lets, as  there  was  a  little  depressed  place  there  I 
dropped  down  under  the  cannon,  thinking  that  it 
would  furnish  a  little  protection,  but  I  looked  up 
and  discovered  that  I  was  in  plain  view  of  the 
enemy.  While  I  lay  there  almost  scared  to  death, 
expecting  the  enemy  to  come  over  their  works  and 
capture  me,  a  great  strapping  soldier  of  the  102d 
Illinois,  with  his  seven-shooter  Spencer  rifle,  came 
crawling  over  the  embrasures  down  by  my  side,  and 
opened  out  on  the  enemy.  I  said  to  myself,  you  are 
the  biggest  fool  in  America.  About  that  time  a  bul- 
let took  him  in  the  leg.  He  said,  "Let's  get  out  of 
here."  "All  right,"  I  said,  and  we  just  rolled  out 
over  the  embrasures  and  joined  our  comrades  under 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  Here  Captain  Tansey  was 
wounded.  Then  the  division  fell  back  and  re- 
formed our  line,  leaving  a  detachment  to  hold  the 
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captured  guns,  and  went  to  the  support  of  the  first 
division  of  our  corps.  The  first  division  captured 
a  lot  of  rebels,  about  1 ,500  as  I  remember  it,  and 
ended  the  fight  for  that  day.  We  lay  on  our  arms 
that  night,  when  the  rebel  guns,  about  midnight, 
opened  all  along  the  line.  That  was  only  a  ruse. 
The  next  morning  there  was  not  a  Johnny  to  be 
seen.  Some  of  us  were  left  to  bury  the  dead,  which 
we  did,  and  about  two  o'clock  that  night  overtook 
our  moving  armies  across  the  Coosawatta  river. 

The  memory  of  that  battle  will  not  be  effaced 
while  I  retain  my  reason.  One  of  the  awfulest 
tragedies  of  the  civil  war. 

After  Resaca  was  captured,  we  moved  across  the 
Austanolla  river  in  pursuit  of  Joe  Johnston's  re- 
treating army,  on  to  Cassville,  Georgia,  where  we 
met  the  confederate  forces  again.  The  word  came 
that  we  were  being  surrounded  by  Joe  Wheeler's 
cavalry.  I  remember  how  secure  we  felt  when  Gen- 
eral Joe  Hooker  appeared  upon  the  scene.  We 
knew  that  if  fighting  Joe  Hooker  was  there,  we 
were  not  going  to  be  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
How  our  guns  thundered  and  our  batteries 
played.  The  enemy  fell  back  and  the  infantry 
forces  were  not  engaged.  Back  Joe  Johnston 
fell,  fell,  and  we  met  the  enemy  at  Dallas 
Woods  or  Pumpkin  Vine,   as  it  was  called,   and 
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heard  it  thunder  again.  Then  on  to  Newhope 
church  where  we  found  the  enemy  well  intrenched, 
and  a  terrific  battle  was  fought.  We  were  ordered 
by  General  Butterfield,  our  division  commander,  to 
go  out  under  the  leadership  of  General  Ward,  our 
brigade  commander,  who  was  drunk  at  the  time,  in 
a  reconnoissance  in  force.  Just  to  feel  of  the  en- 
emy, and  certainly  we  felt  of  him;  but  not  in  the 
way  we  anticipated.  We  ran  up  on  a  rebel  battery 
of  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  well  supported  by  in- 
fantry.  Then  we  knew  we  were  in  for  it.  Our 
pickets  fell  back,  and  our  main  line  opened  on  the 
battery.  Then  the  thunder  was  on.  Ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  in  the  way  of  a  masked  battery,  opened  on 
us  with  grape  and  canister  solid  shot  and  shell,  cut- 
ting down  trees  all  around  us,  and  plowing  up  the 
dirt  in  great  furrows  through  our  ranks. 

As  we  lay  prone  upon  the  ground,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  object  that  would  serve  as  any 
sort  of  protection,  we  could  see  green  streaks  pass- 
ing us,  solid  shots  they  were.  Beside  a  little  tree  I 
lay,  and  some  poor  soldier's  brains  were  scattered 
four  feet  up  from  the  roots  of  that  tree,  but  we  had 
to  lay  right  there  and  take  it.  Not  a  rebel  could  be 
seen  and  we  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere.  I 
said  this  is  no  place  for  me,  and  may  be  I  would 
better  get  out  of  here,  I  am  certainly  doing  no  good. 
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That  was  my  first  thought.  And  I  was  ashamed 
of  it.  No,  I  said,  you  are  going  to  stay  right  here. 
Here  is  your  place,  and  here  you  stay.  It  was  the 
best  place  to  die,  right  at  the  post  of  duty.  Just  then 
the  order  came  to  fall  back.  We  fell  back  some 
three  hundred  yards  and  reformed  our  line.  It  was 
twilight  and  the  moon  was  just  rising  to  throw  its 
shimmering  light  on  the  tragic  scene.  I  can  in 
fancy  even  now  hear  our  gallant  commander,  Col- 
onel Ben  Harrison,  lifting  up  his  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet and  saying,  "Call  the  roll  and  ascertain  the  list 
of  casualties."  We  lay  there  through  the  night  right 
under  the  rebel  fort,  thinking  of  loved  ones  far 
away,  and  thinking  of  what  might  take  place  on 
the  morrow. 

The  morning  came.  The  bird  had  flown.  The 
confederates  fell  back  on  Marietta  in  a  stronghold 
that  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  we  followed  up 
their  retreat.  Two  days  afterward,  late  in  the 
evening  we  drew  up  in  front  of  Marietta.  It  was 
raining  and  the  night  was  coming  on,  when  the 
order  came  to  advance  upon  the  town  and  take  it. 
But  before  we  got  started  the  order  was  counter- 
manded and  we  slept  on  our  arms.  That  is  to  say, 
we  crouched  down  behind  trees,  with  our  guns 
ready  for  action,  and  got  what  little  sleep  we  could 
under  the  circumstances.      We  were  expecting  to 
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move  against  the  enemy  any  moment.  The  night 
wore  away  and  at  the  dawning  of  the  morning  we 
discovered  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place. 
We  also  discovered  that  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that 
we  didn't  move  upon  the  enemy  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  For  if  we  had,  not  many  of  us  would 
have  lived  to  tell  the  story.  Their  barricade  was 
simply  impregnable.  They  had  cut  down  trees, 
falling  them  in  the  direction  of  our  line  of  battle, 
and  sharpening  the  limbs  pointing  in  our  direction. 
Then  besides  that,  they  had  built  chevaux-de-frise 
consisting  of  logs  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  with  trans- 
verse spikes  six  feet  long  running  at  right  angles 
through  these  logs.  Then  the  log's  ends  were 
chained  together,  so  that  no  matter  how  we  turned 
the  logs,  these  spikes  pointed  toward  us,  making  it 
impossible  for  us  to  pass  over  them,  especially  under 
fire.  They  were  as  dangerous  as  any  barbed  wire 
entanglements  ever  used  before  the  intrenchments 
in  the  world  war.  If  we  had  gone  up  against 
their  line  that  night,  we  would  have  met  with  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  That  was  one  time  when  we 
drove  the  enemy  by  simply  waiting.  We  took  their 
stronghold  without  firing  a  gun.  Then  we  marched 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  We  were 
greatly  elated,  when  we  thought  we  had  them  on 
the  run,  heading  toward  Atlanta. 
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We  followed  up  their  retreat,  feeling  sure  that 
we  would  go  into  Atlanta  that  day.  But  we  were 
greatly  mistaken.  It  was  a  month  before  we  got 
there.  When  we  got  to  Culp's  Farm,  some  two  or 
three  miles  away  from  Marietta,  the  rebels  opened 
their  batteries  on  us,  covering  their  retreat.  Our 
batteries  replied  with  shot  and  shell.  We,  as  infan- 
try, supported  the  battery,  immediately  in  front  of 
us.  The  artillery  duel  was  terrific  but  our  regi- 
ment did  not  lose  a  man.  The  shells  of  the  enemy 
either  went  over  us,  or  struck  the  crest  of  the  hill  be- 
fore they  got  to  us.  One  man  got  his  gun  broken, 
and  he  got  battered  up  by  a  shell  that  came 
ricocheting  through  our  ranks.  This  was  the  3rd 
of  July,  1864.  On  the  4th  of  July  we  supposed 
that  we  were  to  encounter  the  enemy  again,  and  we 
threw  out  our  pickets  and  moved  out  in  battle  array 
against,  not  the  enemy,  but  the  23rd  Army  Corps, 
but  discovered  our  mistake  before  opening  fire  on 
them.  Our  armies  got  tangled  up  in  the  woods. 
After  getting  straightened  out,  we  pursued  the  re- 
treating enemy. 

After  crossing  the  Chattahoocha  river,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  we  met  the  enemy  at  Peach  Tree 
creek.  Here  the  confederate  forces  made  a  stand. 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  command  of 
the  rebel   forces,   and  had  had  all  the  way   from 
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Chattanooga,  was  relieved  of  his  command;  super- 
seded by  General  Hood,  who  had  commanded  an 
army  corps  up  to  that  time.  Hood  was  dashing  and 
daring  and  expected  to  sweep  everything  before 
him.  But  he  didn't  sweep  anything.  He  simply 
dashed  the  confederates  to  death  against  our  invin- 
cible lines,  which  stood  like  a  living  wall  before 
them.  We  crossed  Peach  Tree  creek,  formed  our 
line  and  the  battle  was  joined.  It  was  simply 
charging  and  counter  charging. 

General  Ward  by  this  time  commanded  our 
division  while  Colonel  Harrison  commanded  our 
brigade.  I  say  Ward  commanded.  A  mistake,  he 
was  too  drunk  to  command.  And  the  three  brigade 
commanders,  Generals  Coburn,  Wood,  and  Harri- 
son, had  to  take  command  of  the  3rd  Division  of 
the  20th  army  corps.  They  rode  up  in  front  of  our 
regiment  and  counseled  for  a  moment,  and  the  divi- 
sion moved  forward.  I  looked  off  to  the  left  and 
the  air,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  full  of  flying  camp  fol- 
lowers, negroes,  cooks,  camp  kettles  and  mules, 
fairly  flying  in  the  air,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  They 
were  getting  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  they  could  fly. 
Then  the  thunder  was  on.  Hood's  army  didn't 
know  that  we  were  coming,  and  we  didn't  know 
they  were  coming,  so  stealthy  had  been  the  move- 
ments of  both  armies  up  to  that  hour.     And  so  it 
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was  a  surprise  all  the  way  around.  Our  flying  ar- 
tillery got  on  to  the  line  as  if  by  magic,  and  opened 
out  on  the  advancing  foe.  Then  the  lines  of  infantry 
of  both  armies  came  clashing  together  on  the  hill. 
They  got  close  enough  to  club  their  guns;  not  tak- 
ing time  to  load  and  fire.  It  was  simply  a  death 
grapple  of  marching  armies  and  charging  squadrons. 
It  was  said  that  the  confederate  flag  went  down 
seven  times  in  front  of  our  line,  but  there  was  a 
brave  man  right  there  to  snatch  up  the  stars  and 
bars  and  to  shout  on  to  the  battle.  And  thus  they 
continued  to  hold  up  their  colors  until  the  federal 
forces  swept  their  columns  from  the  field.  We  said 
they  were  in  the  wrong,  but  with  grit  and  grandeur 
they  fought  till  they  died  for  what  they  thought  to 
be  right. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  delivering  an  address  in  Lon- 
don after  the  war,  when  an  Englishman  said,  "Mr. 
Beecher,  how  did  it  happen  that  it  took  you  four 
years  to  put  down  the  American  rebellion?"  Mr. 
Beecher  said,  "the  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  were  fighting  Americans  and  not  Englishmen." 

The  battle  of  Peach  Tree  creek  ended  my  part 
of  the  great  Atlanta  campaign.  Two  days  after 
our  victory  at  Peach  Tree  creek,  on  July  22nd,  the 
1 5th,  1 6th  and  1  7th  army  corps  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gallant  McPherson  ended  the  Battle  of 
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Atlanta;  ending  with  the  death  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  war. 
The  city  did  not  surrender,  however,  for  some  time 
afterward.  The  70th  fell  back  to  Chattahoocha 
river  and  I  went  to  the  division  hospital  where  I  lay 
for  weeks  between  life  and  death,  having  been 
stricken  down  with  flux  and  chronic  dysentery. 
The  folks  at  home  were  soon  apprised  of  my  sick- 
ness and  Will,  my  brother,  came  down  to  nurse  me 
through.  I  had  gone  through  the  holocaust  of  fire 
at  Resaca,  and  had  faced  the  rebel  guns  in  the 
awful  charging  and  counter  charging  in  that  san- 
guinary struggle.  But  in  the  hospital  I  pulled 
through  a  narrower  channel  than  I  had  ever  pulled 
through  before.  I  went  down  into  the  valley  of 
shadows,  but  through  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  the 
help  of  my  brother,  I  came  back,  nursed  into  life 
again. 

One  night  as  I  lay  on  my  cot  I  heard  what 
seemed  to  be  an  awful  engagement  going  on  at 
Atlanta.  The  earth  trembled  with  what  seemed  to 
be  the  thunder  of  the  guns.  But  it  was  the  confed- 
erates blowing  up  their  magazines  and  ammunition 
trains,  preparing  to  surrender  the  city.  The  next 
morning  General  Ward,  our  division  commander, 
marched  the  3rd  division  of  the  20th  army  corps 
into  the  city,  met  the  mayor  of  the  city  who  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  federal  forces.  We  counted  it  a 
great  honor  conferred  upon  us,  in  that  our  division 
had  been  singled  out  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the 
"gate  city"  of  the  South. 

After  the  surrender  our  division  hospital  was 
moved  into  the  city  and  I  along  with  it.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  a  convalescent  state,  and  Will  knew 
that  I  needed  something  better  for  a  sick  man  than 
army  rations,  and  so  he  went  out  for  a  chicken,  hav- 
ing to  force  a  sale  in  order  to  get  it.  He  said  to  the 
lady,  "what  will  you  take  for  that  chicken?"  She 
said,  "I  don't  want  to  sell  it."  Then  Will  said,  "I 
am  willing  to  pay  you  for  it,  but  I  want  that  chicken, 
and  if  you  don't  sell  it  to  me  I  will  take  it  anyhow." 
Then  she  came  to  terms  and  sold  him  the  chicken. 
He  stewed  it  and  fixed  it  up  in' fine  shape.  While 
I  was  eating,  the  surgeon  came  in  and  saw  the  menu. 
He  said,  "that  is  better  medicine  than  I  can  give 
you."  Then  Will  took  me  to  a  boarding  house 
where  I  improved  rapidly  under  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Our  army  divided  up,  some  going  north,  and 
some  started  on  a  march  to  the  sea.  Our  command, 
along  with  the  20th  Army  Corps  and  other  com- 
mands, went  south  with  Sherman  to  cut  the  con- 
federacy in  two,  while  General  Thomas  took  most 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  went  north  to 
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head  off  Hood,  who  had  been  ingloriously  de- 
feated at  Atlanta,  who  had  it  in  his  mind  to  cut  the 
North  in  two,  to  match  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
His  reckoning  was  bad,  for  General  Thomas  met 
him  at  Nashville,  of  which  I  will  speak  more  fully 
later  on.  I,  being  among  the  invalids,  and  not  able 
to  march  to  the  sea,  was  sent  home  on  furlough,  to 
vote  in  the  coming  presidential  election.  About 
2,500  convalescents  went  home  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

It  was  certainly  a  treat  to  me  to  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  dear  ones  at  home  once  more.  After  a 
twenty  days  furlough,  I  started  back  to  the  com- 
mand, not,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  regiment,  for  the 
regiment  had  gone  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  but  to 
Chattanooga,  where  we  were  organized  into  a  de- 
tachment and  ordered  back  to  Nashville.  Here  we 
found  the  confederate  General  Hood  confronting 
General  Thomas,  our  old  commander  on  the  At- 
lanta campaign.  Hood  drew  up  in  front  of  Nash- 
ville with  forty  thousand  men,  with  Louisville  as  his 
objective  point.  He  was  on  his  way,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  cut  the  North  in  two,  but  he  met  General 
Thomas,  the  old  hero  of  Chickamauga,  who  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  there,  and  won  the  sobriquet  of 
"Old  Chickamauga. "  He  found  him  standing  like 
a  stone  wall,  and  saying,  "you  absolutely  can't  go 
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another  step  farther."  Then  the  battle  was  joined. 
Our  detachment  of  convalescents,  as  we  have 
seen,  2,500  strong,  were  assigned  the  duty  of  hold- 
ing our  line  of  earthworks,  while  the  organized 
troops  went  out  to  fight  the  battle.  I  have  often 
said,  in  a  humorous  way,  that  I  enjoyed  that  battle 
better  than  any  I  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with, 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  not  in  it.  It  is  remarkable 
how  brave  a  man  can  feel  when  he  is  out  of  gun 
shot  range  of  the  enemy.  We  had  learned  the  day 
before  that  the  battle  would  be  fought  on  the  mor- 
row. General  A.  J.  Smith  came  up  from  the  west 
with  8,000  troops  that  night  and  formed  on  our 
right.  At  the  opening  of  the  morning,  old  Fort 
Neglee  opened  out  with  the  thunder  of  her  guns. 
The  colored  troops,  under  command  of  General 
Steadman,  charged  the  rebel  right.  Never  did 
troops  fight  more  gallantly,  settling  the  fact  once 
and  for  all  that  the  black  men  would  fight.  This 
was  a  mere  ruse,  but  a  dangerous  one,  and  worked 
well.  The  rebels  thought  the  main  fight  was  going 
to  take  place  on  the  rebel  right,  when  in  truth  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  on  the  confederate  left. 
The  bulk  of  our  army  was  massed  on  that  part  of 
the  line,  and  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  the  confed- 
erate forces  was  directed  to  the  tremendous  dis- 
turbance  that  the  colored  troops   were  raising  on 
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their  part  of  the  line,  and  the  confederates  were 
moving  in  that  direction,  then  the  federal  forces 
massed  on  our  right,  charged  the  rebel  lines,  driving 
them  back  and  doubling  the  enemy  up  like  a  jack 
knife. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  occupied  the  line  of  earth- 
works, and  we  were  expected  to  hold  the  line  at  all 
hazards,  even  if  we  were  convalescents.  We  didn't 
know  at  one  time  but  that  the  enemy  would  be  upon 
us,  charging  our  line.  A  rebel  battery  came  dash- 
ing out  from  the  main  line  and  was  planted  in  the 
valley  in  plain  view,  and  opened  out  on  the  federal 
lines.  But  it  did  not  live  a  half  hour,  for  our  bat- 
teries swept  it  from  the  field  in  short  order.  We 
could  hear  the  battle  raging  in  the  woodland  on  our 
right.  We  could  hear  our  boys  yell,  and  then  they 
would  take  a  rebel  battery,  another  yelL  and  they 
would  take  another;  one  charge  after  another.  The 
confederates  were  falling  back.  We  could  see  their 
wagon  trains  falling  back,  and  the  shells  from  our 
batteries  bursting  among  them.  After  the  second 
day's  fight  the  battle  was  over,  with  Flood's  army 
retreating  toward  the  Tennessee  river;  falling  back 
demoralized  and  routed.  Then  our  detachment  took 
the  train  (box  cars)  for  Huntsville  and  around  to 
Decatur  to  intercept  the  enemy  at  the  Tennessee 
river.     But  when  we  got  to  Decatur  the  rebels  gave 
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us  a  parting  salute  in  the  way  of  solid  shot  and  shell, 
and  departed  to  parts  unknown. 

Hood  fought  us  at  Nashville  with  forty  thousand 
men.  The  citizens  told  us  that  the  army  had 
dwindled  down  to  not  over  five  thousand  men,  and 
half  of  them  had  no  guns.  Hood  and  his  boasted 
invincibles  were  never  heard  tell  of  any  more.  Just 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  was  a 
severe  campaign  for  the  convalescent  corps.  At 
Huntsville,  as  far  south  as  it  was,  we  came  nearly 
freezing  to  death.  Some  of  us  were  on  top  of  a  box 
car,  where  we  fastened  ourselves  to  the  ridge  plank 
to  keep  from  falling  off.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  and  the  thermometer  down  toward  zero.  The 
train  stopped  at  Huntsville,  and  two  or  three  of  us 
lumbered  off,  and  told  the  detachment  to  go  to 
Davy  Jones's.  Just  had  to  get  off  to  keep  from 
freezing  to  death.  We  didn't  know  what  was  going 
to  become  of  us,  but  we  knew  one  thing,  and  that 
was,  we  were  not  going  to  freeze  to  death.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  en- 
emy's country,  and  were  running  the  risk  of  being 
captured,  we  went  into  a  house  and  secured  lodging 
for  the  night.  In  the  house  there  was  an  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace  with  a  hot  fire  burning.  After  get- 
ting thawed  out,  we  asked  our  host  to  allow  us  to  go 
up  in  the  loft  and  spread  down  our  blankets  just 
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over  the  fire-place.     And  there  we,  perfectly  care- 
free, slept  soundly  the  balance  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  started  out,  not  knowing  where 
we  were  going,  neither  did  we  care.  We  only 
knew  that  we  were  going  in  the  direction  the  train 
went  the  night  before.  We  didn't  know  but  that 
our  detachment  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  but 
when  we  got  out  a  mile  or  two,  we  found  our  boys 
in  camp.  They  had  all  abandoned  the  train,  and 
fires  made  of  cedar  rails  were  burning  everywhere. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  nice  fire  a  pile  of  red  cedar 
rails  will  make.  And  how  the  boys  did  enjoy  it, 
certainly  better  than  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
rails.  His  farm  was  literally  burned  up.  That  was 
what  he  got  for  being  on  the  wrong  side.  After 
they  had  all  got  thawed  out,  and  got  their  break- 
fast, we  boarded  the  train  again  and  started  for  De- 
catur on  the  Tennessee  river. 

Before  we  got  there,  however,  we  had  to  march 
quite  a  distance.  By  this  time  the  cold  had  some- 
what abated  and  the  rain  came  in  torrents  and  the 
mud  was  deep.  As  bad  fortune  would  have  it  I  lost 
one  shoe ;  it  wouldn't  hang  on  any  longer,  and  so  it 
transpired  that  I  waded  in  the  mud  with  one  bare 
foot,  and  that  as  red  as  a  beet,  right  in  the  middle 
of  January.  We  came  to  a  stream  which  we  must 
wade.     We  were  allowed  time  to  disrobe  and  wade 
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the  stream,  and  put  on  our  clothes  on  the  other  side. 
When  we  reached  Decatur,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
rebels  gave  us  a  few  parting  shots,  burned  the  town 
and  were  gone.  The  campaign  was  over.  By  this 
time  the  most  of  the  men  had  completely  recovered, 
in  spite  of  the  great  exposure  through  which  we  had 
passed.  We  went  back  to  Nashville  and  remained 
there  for  a  time.  Then  we  embarked  on  transports 
on  the  Cumberland  river.  We  were  off  for  our 
respective  commands. 

By  this  time  Sherman  had  marched  to  the  sea, 
and  was  on  his  way  around  through  the  Carolinas. 
Our  detachment  moved  down  the  Cumberland 
river  to  the  Ohio,  thence  up  stream  on  our  way 
to  join  Sherman  wherever  we  might  find  him.  The 
river  being  high  we  made  slow  progress  with  our 
transports.  When  we  reached  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, Bill  Ray,  my  chum  and  I,  held  council.  We 
decided  that  our  detachment  was  making  such  slow 
time  up  the  river  we  could  slip  home  and  make  the 
folks  a  visit,  and  then  beat  the  detachment  around 
to  the  command.  We  were  amenable  to  our  com- 
mand, and  not  to  the  detachment,  and  if  we  showed 
up  at  our  command,  no  harm  could  come  of  it. 
And  so,  leaving  our  guns  and  accouterment  down 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  just  above  the  bilge  water, 
we  pulled  out.      There  were  guards   stationed  to 
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keep  the  boys  from  going  ashore,  but  the  guards  did 
not  care  where  the  boys  went,  if  they  would  be  sly 
about  it.  We  were  sly,  and  passed  over  some  coal 
boats  that  were  there  and  so  out  on  to  the  Kentucky 
shore.  Then  we  slipped  by  the  provost  guards  sta- 
tioned in  the  city  to  keep  order,  and  to  pick  up 
stragglers.  Our  main  object  now  was  to,  somehow, 
get  across  the  swollen  river  to  the  Indiana  side.  And 
so  we  must  steer  clear  of  the  provost  guard  at  Jef- 
fersonville.  In  doing  so,  we  went  up  two  miles 
along  the  river  bank  and  slept  in  a  corn  shock  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  At  the  opening  of  the 
morning  we  hired  a  little  boy  to  row  us  over.  He 
was  a  regular  little  river  rat  and  proved  to  be  an 
adept  in  the  matter  of  rowing  a  boat.  We  had  tried 
that  and  it  was  a  failure.  We  loosened  a  skiff 
anchored  by  the  shore,  and  started  over,  but  we 
didn't  know  how  to  row  the  thing.  We  couldn't 
even  get  it  away  from  the  shore.  It  was  well,  for 
if  we  had  gotten  out  into  the  swollen  current,  we 
would  have  gone  to  New  Orleans  instead  of  Jef- 
fersonville.  But  the  boy  landed  us  safe  on  the  In- 
diana side.  We  were  to  pay  him  a  half  dollar  for 
his  services.  I  had  a  two  dollar  bill,  the  least  we 
had.  When  we  got  over  and  went  to  pay  the  boy 
he  couldn't  change  our  money,  and  so  I  said  keep 
the  two  dollar  bill  and  fVe  boy  took  it  and  went 
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back  home  shouting.  I  didn't  purpose  to  cheat  the 
little  fellow  after  he  so  gallantly  rowed  us  over  the 
swollen  stream. 

That  was  something  of  a  sacrifice,  for  I  had  sold 
my  shirt,  an  extra  one,  to  get  that  money.  Then 
Bill  and  I  only  had  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  be- 
tween us  left.  But  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
We  slipped  by  the  provost  guards  that  surrounded 
Jeffersonville,  walking  about  fifteen  miles  that  day, 
and  lying  on  the  tread  wheel  of  a  horse  mill  that 
night.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  a  farm  house 
and  begged  for  a  hand  out,  which  the  kind  lady 
cheerfully  granted  when  she  discovered  we  were 
soldiers.  Then  we  boarded  a  freight  train  deter- 
mined to  beat  our  way  up  to  Franklin.  But  the 
train  conductor  came  into  the  box  car  and  found  us 
and  demanded  fare.  I  told  him  our  story,  made  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter;  told  him  that  we 
were  not  deserters,  neither  had  we  taken  French 
leave,  but  we  were  going  home  for  a  few  days  on 
our  way  to  our  command.  We  also  informed  him 
that  we  only  had  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which 
was  only  half  fare.  He  took  the  money  and  we 
went  on  our  way.  When  we  got  to  Franklin,  he 
came  to  us  and  said,  "are  you  satisfied,  boys?"  I 
said,  "we  are  more  than  satisfied."  We  thanked 
him  for  his  courtesy  and  leniency  and  a  great  bur- 
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den  was  lifted  from  our  minds.  We  went  to  a 
farm  house,  one  of  my  chum's  friends,  and  stayed 
all  night.  Bill  remained  there  for  a  while.  And  the 
next  morning  I  was  homeward  bound,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  When  I  got  to  Waverly,  White 
river  was  in  the  way,  and  how  to  cross  was  a  prob- 
lem. The  problem  was  soon  solved.  A  ferry  boat 
lay  at  the  bank  with  a  cable  stretched  across  the 
river.  I  loosened  the  boat  and  started  over,  holding 
to  the  rope  and  pulled  for  the  other  shore  and  made 
safe  landing,  and  fastened  the  boat  to  the  shore  and 
went  my  way.  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  pro- 
fanity that  followed,  for  I  had  tried  to  raise  the 
ferry  man  but  had  failed.  I  reached  home  that 
evening,  and  you  must  know  that  I  met  with  a  royal 
welcome.  The  folks  were  not  expecting  me.  How 
glad  I  was  to  get  home.  I  stayed  at  home  six  days. 
Then  my  chum  and  I  met  at  Indianapolis  and  took 
a  sleeper  for  Pittsburgh,  supposing  we  would  over- 
take the  detachment  there,  but  failed  to  find  them. 
From  there  we  took  a  train  for  New  York  with  the 
thought  that  our  boys  had  gone  there  to  ship  around 
by  way  of  the  sea,  to  our  command.  We  failed  to 
find  them  there.  Then  we  lost  all  hope  of  joining 
the  detachment,  and  started  out  to  join  our  regiment 
on  our  own  hook.  We  went  down  to  Baltimore. 
There  Bill  and  I  had  to  part  company.     Nobody 
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could  go  farther  south  without  he  had  the  best  of 
reasons  for  going.  Fortunately  for  me  I  had  a  pass 
that  my  father  loaned  me;  he  having  retired  from 
the  Christian  commission  and  didn't  need  it  any 
longer.  It  stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  I  could 
travel  on  that  pass  at  half  fare  anywhere  north  or 
south.  Bill  had  to  go  down  to  Washington  City 
and  report.  In  all  probability  he  got  in  the  guard 
house.  Be  that  as  it  may  he  afterward  was  for- 
warded to  his  command. 

I  took  passage  on  a  transport  down  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  Fortress  Monroe.  When  I  reached 
the  end  of  the  bay  I  took  a  canal  boat  through  what 
was  known  as  the  Dismal  swamp,  thence  out  into 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  and  around  to 
New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  landing  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  other  points  on  the  way.  At  every 
change  I  had  to  have  my  pass  countersigned.  I  had 
on  citizen's  clothes,  and  the  authorities  thought  I 
was  a  railroad  man,  and  would  ask  me  if  I  was  still 
in  the  government  employ.  I  told  them  I  was,  and 
I  told  them  the  truth  for  I  certainly  had  on  hand,  at 
that  time,  what  I  considered  a  big  government  job. 
When  I  reached  New  Berne  I  learned  that  the 
twentieth  army  corps  was  at  Goldsboro,  some  fifty 
miles  away.  I  went  down  to  headquarters  to  get 
my  pass  countersigned,  and  to  get  transportation  to 
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the  front.     They  told  me  that  in  no  case  could  they 
allow  citizens  to  go  front;  that  the  railroad  was  be- 
ing used  solely  to  transport  supplies  to  the  army.     It 
seemed  that  I  was  going  to  be  defeated,  as  to  the 
matter  of  transportation,  but  I  was  not.     I  said  I 
have  bush-whacked  my  way  thus  far,  and  /  am  go- 
ing  to  the  front.     So  I  went  down  to  the  train  of 
flat  cars  piled  up  high  with  hard  tack  boxes,  with  a 
guard,  with  bayonet  fixed,  walking  back  and  forth 
to  guard  the  train  against  all  comers.     But  some- 
how I  was  master  of  the  situation.     I  looked  like  a 
trainman  with  my  little  flat  citizen's  cap  and  I  was 
not  challenged  by  the  guard.      I  slipped  my  little 
grip  upon  the  end  of  a  car,  and  put  on  a  business 
sort  of  an  air,  and  went  to  work  on  the  brake,  as  if 
the  thing  was  out  of  order  and  needed  mending. 
And  the  engine  whistled  and  the  train  pulled  out. 
I  was  brakeman,  and  as  the  train  came  to  a  down 
grade  I  surged  away  on  the  brake  with  all  the  im- 
portance   of    a    regular    trainman.      We    reached 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  fifty  miles  away,  about 
midnight,  passed  through  the  picket  line,   and  we 
were   in   the   midst  of  Sherman's  army.      Then   I 
hunted  for  the  20th  army  corps,  and  the  third  divi- 
sion of  that  corps,  then  the  first  brigade,  and  then 
the  70th  Indiana.     When  I  got  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  regiment,  I  took  off  my  citizen's  coat 
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and  put  on  my  little  blue  blouse  and  went  into  our 
camp  in  regular  soldier  style.  The  boys  gave  me  a 
good  greeting,  and  no  questions  were  asked,  and  no 
answers  given  as  to  my  absence  from  the  command 
They  only  knew  that  I  was  a  convalescent  and  had 
been  left  behind.  I  beat  the  detachment  there; 
ahead  of  the  outfit  about  a  week.  My  trip  home 
cost  me  about  fifty  dollars,  a  part  of  which  I  shared 
with  my  chum.  But  our  good  time  was  well  worth 
the  money.  I  had  failed  to  get  to  march  with  the 
boys  to  the  sea,  which  I  regretted  very  much;  but 
the  regret  was  offset  by  my  experience  in  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  and  the  thrilling  things  that  followed. 
They  missed  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  I  missed 
the  battles  in  which  they  were  engaged,  at  Benton- 
ville  and  Averasboro,  as  they  marched  through  the 
Carolinas.  And  so  I  thought  we  were  about  even. 
As  I  looked  upon  the  bronzed  faces  of  these  Sher- 
man bummers,  their  faces  looking  like  bacon  that 
had  been  hung  up  in  the  smoke  house,  I  said,  "My, 
my !  Boys,  3^ou  are  not  very  comely  but  you  are  cer- 
tainly a  good  bunch."  And  you  must  know  that  I 
was  glad  to  meet  them  all  again. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Goldsboro.,  Sher- 
man's army  moved  upon  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  confederates  still  held  possession  of  that 
city.    As  we  marched  up  we  could  hear  the  thunder 
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of  the  guns  ahead  of  us.  It  was  intensely  warm  and 
some  of  the  boys  fell  out  because  of  the  heat,  over- 
come by  the  heat,  and  some  of  them  overcome  by 
the  sound  of  the  guns.  Fortunately  I  managed  to 
keep  in  the  line,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  in  spite  of 
the  guns.  About  this  time  a  shout  went  up  all  down 
the  line  of  the  gathered  armies,  loud  enough,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  make  the  confederacy  tremble. 
General  Lee  had  surrendered  the  armies  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  and  peace  was  about  to  be  declared. 
No  wonder  we  shouted.  When  we  reached  Raleigh 
General  Kilpatrick,  with  his  cavalry,  had  driven 
the  rebel  forces  out  and  we  entered  the  city  with 
banners  flying.  A  few  days  after  Joe  Johnston's 
army  surrendered,  and  peace  was  declared.  Gen- 
eral Grant  met  Lee  at  Appomattox  and  the  war 
was  over.  Then  all  over  the  land  there  was  rejoic- 
ing, but  there  came  a  shadow,  and  it  fell  like  the 
pall  of  night  upon  us,  and  our  rejoicing  was  turned 
into  mourning.  By  the  hand  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  arch  traitor,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated,  and  the  nation  was  in  mourning.  Then 
we  started  on  our  long  march  to  Washington  City, 
by  way  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  That  was  a  great 
march.  We  marched  with  a  victorious  tread.  The 
various  army  corps  raced  with  each  other  to  see 
which  could  march  farthest  in  a  day.  The  march  was 
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attended  with  some  thrillers.  As  we  marched,  the 
negroes  would  gather  along  the  way  and  dance  to 
the  music  of  our  bands.  I  saw  one  old  negro 
woman,  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  jumping  up  and 
down  and  shouting,  "Glory  to  God!  Glory  to  God! 
We  are  free!    We  are  free!" 

How  they  enjoyed  their  freedom.  I  can  never 
mistreat  a  colored  man,  for  he  never  betrayed  us; 
he  befriended  us  when  nobody  else  would.  When 
we  reached  Richmond  we  found  it  somewhat  worse 
for  wear.  I  shall  never  forget  my  emotions  as  we 
marched  by  Libby  Prison,  where  hundreds  of  our 
poor  boys  died  of  hunger.  An  awful  monument  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  south  toward  our  prisoners: 
scarcely  less  cruel  than  the  treatment  of  our  prison- 
ers at  Andersonville.  The  judgment  alone  will  re- 
veal the  extent  of  the  suffering  of  our  boys  in  the 
prison  pens  of  the  south.  Across  the  street  from 
Libby  Prison,  stood  Castle  Thunder,  where  our 
loyal  civilians  were  imprisoned.  A  record  of  these 
prisons  of  the  south,  Libby  and  Castle  Thunder, 
and  Saulsbury,  and  Bellisle,  and  Andersonville 
and  other  prisons,  will  stand  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Great  Day,  as  a  swift  witness  against  treason  and 
rebellion. 
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ON  TO  RICHMOND 


ON  to  Richmond,  had  been  the  war  cry  for 
four  long  years,  and  now  we  were  there. 
Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  gone  down  before 
the  advancing  tread  of  our  conquering  armies.  And 
now  came  the  victorious  cry,  "On  to  Washington." 
Our  march  to  that  city  was  a  triumphant  march; 
every  day  we  met  with  scenes  of  tragic  interest. 
Marched  through  the  bloody  fields  of  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Wilderness. 
Here  General  Grant  issued  his  historic  statement, 
which  passed  into  a  proverb:  "I  propose  to  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  Here  in  the 
Wilderness  was  fought  perhaps  the  most  deadly 
battle  of  the  civil  war.  The  woodlands  were  liter- 
ally cut  to  pieces  with  shot  and  shell,  and,  although 
a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
the  woods  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  Here 
and  there  might  be  seen  sitting  in  awful  silence,  re- 
clining against  a  tree,  all  that  remained  of  a  heroic 
soldier,  breathing  out  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  stanch 
the  life  blood  that  was  ebbing  out,  using  a  strap, 
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buckling  it  around  his  wounded  limb.  Sitting  there, 
a  wasted  skeleton,  an  awful  monument  of  human 
suffering,  an  awful  comment  on  the  tragedy  of 
bloody  war.  Our  next  objective  point  was  Washing- 
ton City.  We  crossed  the  Potomac  river  on  the  long 
historic  bridge,  and  the  capital  of  the  nation  loomed 
up  before  us.  Then  came  the  Grand  Review.  We 
marched  down  Pennsylvania  avenue  past  the  capitol 
building,  three  hundred  thousand  strong.  We 
marched  past  the  reviewing  stand  where  were  as- 
sembled the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  war,  Grant 
and  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade,  Han- 
cock and  Rosecrans,  the  president  and  his  cabinet, 
congressmen  and  senators.  It  was  a  gala  day,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  city  was  draped  in 
mourning  over  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
grateful  nation  was  welcoming  home  the  boys  who 
won  the  war.  There  were  regiments  of  recent  en- 
listment, having  on  their  glittering  regimentals,  who 
passed  in  review,  on  whom  was  showered  the  na- 
tion's applause.  Honored  they  were  because  of 
their  willingness  to  fight,  but  who  had  never  been  in 
a  battle,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  never  been 
called  to  the  front.  But  who  were  the  men  who 
were  honored  most  that  day?  The  men  who  had 
seen  service.  The  men  who  came  up  with  bronzed 
faces  and  tattered  uniforms  from  Pea  Ridge  and 
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Shiloh,  and  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Atlanta, 
Gettysburg  and  the  Wilderness,  and  the  bummers 
from  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  As  these  men 
went  marching  by  in  their  rags,  with  tattered  ban- 
ners, riddled  and  torn  by  the  gun  shots  of  war, 
everything  went  wild  with  excitement  and  applause, 
as.  the  multitude  welcomed  home  the  battle  scarred 
veterans  who  had  seen  the  hard  service.  The  scene 
was  a  fit  climax  to  the  tragedy  of  the  civil  war.  We 
were  mustered  out,  and  in  a  few  days  we  were 
homeward  bound.  On  reaching  Indianapolis  we 
were  discharged.  And  such  a  greeting  we  received 
when  we  got  home  to  our  families! 
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ENTERED  THE  MINISTRY 


I  HAD  promised  to  take  up  the  life  work  to 
which  I  felt  called,  if  God  would  spare  me  to 
get  home  from  the  war.  Now  I  must  pay  my  vow. 
My  call  to  the  ministry  was  clear  and  unmistakable, 
as  soon  as  I  was  converted,  but  now  it  came  to  me 
more  forcibly  than  ever.  I  at  once  got  about  the 
work;  the  church  opening  the  way  for  me.  I  was 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1865,  immediately 
after  I  came  out  of  the  service,  and  my  life  work 
opened  before  me.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
effort  to  preach.  It  was  at  Old  Bethesda,  our  home 
church  where  I  was  converted.  My  text  was,  "For 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  I  approached  the  subject 
with  great  misgivings.  I  was  naturally  timid,  but 
God  wonderfully  blessed  me  and  helped  me.  I  have 
used  that  text  since,  but  never  with  the  freedom  that 
I  had  that  day.  I  felt  wonderfully  encouraged, 
especially  so,  when  my  friends  gathered  about  me 
and  told  me  that  I  had  done  well.     I  naturally  sup- 
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posed  that  it  would  always  be  that  way,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  God  knew  what  was  best  for  me.  "Lest 
I  should  become  exalted  above  measure,  God  put  a 
thorn  in  my  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet 
me."  The  next  time  I  tried  to  preach  it  was  an 
awful  failure,  a  most  magnificent  failure.  I  could 
do  but  little  more  than  jump  up  and  down  and  em- 
phasize on  my  text.  It  was  at  old  Locust  Grove,  at 
another  point  on  the  circuit.  Rev.  J.  B.  Likely  was 
the  preacher  in  charge,  who  invited  me  to  preach  in 
his  place.  A  very  unwise  thing  to  do.  I  entered 
upon  the  service  with  great  assurance,  supposing 
that  I  would  succeed  as  before  in  my  first  effort. 
But  alas!  With  a  superior  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
behind  me,  and  an  intelligent  audience  before  me,  I 
made  a  most  disgraceful  failure.  I  was  so  humil- 
iated I  felt  like  I  had  disgraced  myself,  and  brought 
reproach  upon  the  cause.  That  humiliation  was 
good  for  me.  I  was  so  discouraged  and  yet  I  did 
not  yield  to  the  discouragement.  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  "disobedient  to  the  heavenly  calling,"  and 
so  I  went  my  way  resolved  to  profit  by  the  failure, 
hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  better  in  the  fu- 
ture. As  the  days  passed  on,  I  got  gloriously  above 
all  my  discouragements. 

I  remained  a  local  preacher  for  one  year,  and 
then  entered  the  Indiana  Conference  in  1866.  John 
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Walls,  our  pastor  on  the  Putnamville  Circuit,  in  the 
bounds  of  which  I  had  located  for  part  of  a  year, 
was  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  matter  of  getting  me 
ready  for  the  work.  I  went  to  the  conference,  hold- 
ing its  session  at  Vincennes.  I  found  the  confer- 
ence crowded,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  stayed  two 
or  three  days  and  went  home  discouraged.  The 
way  didn't  seem  to  be  opening  for  me. 

The  next  Monday  Brother  Walls  returned  from 
conference,  and  I  went  to  Putnamville  to  meet  him. 
He  saw  me  coming  a  half  a  square  away  and  called 
to  me,  saying,  "Pack  up,  pack  up.  I  succeeded  at 
last  in  securing  a  place  for  you."  He  had  said  to 
Dr.  Rawlins,  who  was  presiding  elder  of  Evansville 
district  at  that  time,  "John  A.  Ward  will  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  I  pledge  my  life  for  him."  Dr.  Rawlins 
said,  "that  will  do,  I  take  your  word  for  it,"  and 
my  name  went  down  for  Francisco  Circuit,  a  hun- 
dred miles  away.  It  happened  that  there  was  just 
one  place  left,  and  I  got  that.  That  was  great  news 
to  me,  for  I  felt  that  the  ministry  must  be  my  life 
work.  With  joy  in  my  heart,  mingled  with  fear 
and  trembling,  I  packed  up  my  goods  and  shipped 
them  on,  and  then  taking  my  wife  and  little  Laura 
and  Charley,  our  first  born  baby  boy,  five  weeks 
old,  we  started  in  a  buggy  across  the  country  to  our 
first  charge.     After  three  days  journey,  we  reached 
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our  destination  in  safety.  One  little  episode  on 
the  way  is  worth  recording.  When  we  reached 
White  river  near  Petersburg,  Pike  county,  we 
found  the  river  much  swollen,  and  spanned  by  an 
old  aqueduct  that  had  served  its  day  on  the  old 
Erie  Canal  long  since  abandoned.  The  old  aque- 
duct was  a  wreck,  with  loose  planks  thrown  down 
to  cross  over  on.  The  tow  path,  however,  furnished 
a  better  footing;  in  better  repair.  On  this  foot  path 
the  mother  carried  the  baby  and  led  little  Laura, 
and  I  followed  leading  the  horse,  the  structure  shak- 
ing under  our  weight,  and  the  torrent  raging  and 
roaring  beneath  us.  Then  I  went  back  and  drew 
the  buggy  over  the  loose  rattling  boards,  and  so  we 
got  over,  feeling  that  we  had  run  a  risk  we  could  ill 
afford  to  make.  Such  a  venture  might  have  proved 
disastrous.  May  be  it  was  providential  and  may  be 
it  was  just  good  luck.  We  went  on  our  way  rejoic- 
ing in  the  thought  that,  if  it  was  providential,  God 
helps  those  who  try  to  help  themselves.  We  had 
but  one  day's  journey  before  us.  When  we  got 
near  Francisco,  some  six  or  seven  miles  away,  we 
inquired  of  a  gentlemen  on  the  way  if  he  could  tell 
us  of  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  entertain  us 
for  the  night.  He  said  there  is  a  man  right  here, 
who  is  talking  to  you,  who  will  take  care  of  you  for 
the  night.     We  found  him  to  be  a  good  Methodist 
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brother,  a  local  preacher,  Chandler  by  name,  who 
afterward  proved  a  good  helper  in  my  work. 

I  found  a  number  of  local  preachers  on  the  work 
who  were  an  inspiration  to  me.  Among  the  number 
I  may  mention  James  Stevens,  James  Watson, 
George  Whitman  and  David  Broadwell  and  others. 
These  were  brothers  beloved,  faithful  and  true,  who 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward.  When  we 
reached  Francisco  these  noble  men  along  with  others 
gathered  about  us  and  bade  us  welcome.  Among 
the  laymen  were  the  Maxims  and  Lopers,  Wallaces 
and  Marriners  and  Williams's  and  Gudgels.  I  may 
not  enumerate  them  all  by  name,  a  great  host  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  These  all 
gave  us  a  warm  hearted  greeting.  But  for  all  I 
approached  the  task  before  me  with  much  fear. 
The  Methodist  preacher  who  preceded  me  on  the 
work  was  a  very  able  man.  He  wanted  to  return, 
and  was  very  much  chagrined  because  the  people 
wanted  a  change,  and  he  was  sent  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  brethren  met  him  at  the  train  when  he  went 
back  to  move  his  goods,  and  inquired  of  him  who 
was  to  be  his  successor.  They  came  back  with  the 
report  that  he  said,  "you  are  getting  no  preacher.** 
Whether  he  said  it  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say.  He 
denied  it  afterward.  But  if  he  did  say  it  he  certainly 
told  the  truth.  The  thing  reacted  in  my  favor.  While 
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I  couldn't  preach  like  my  predecessor  I  could  exhort 
like  a  house  afire,  and  that  was  just  what  the  people 
needed  at  that  particular  time.  The  people  felt  like 
they  had  been  preached  to  death.  An  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  great  preaching  does  not  always 
build  up  a  church.  Quarterly  meeting  was  on  the 
next  Sabbath  after  we  reached  the  work  and,  of 
course,  the  presiding  elder,  Dr.  Rawlins,  put  me  up 
to  preach.  The  people  wanted  to  hear  the  new 
preacher.  The  Lord  came  to  the  rescue  and  helped 
me  wonderfully.  It  was  not  much  of  a  preach,  but 
the  people  rallied  around  me  and  I  began  the  best 
two  years  of  all  my  ministry  right  there.  Soon  a 
great  revival  broke  out  at  Francisco,  and  spread  all 
over  the  work.  That  year  two  hundred  souls  were 
converted  and  about  that  number  added  to  the 
church.  We  had  a  revival  at  every  appointment  on 
the  circuit,  Francisco,  Mickler  Chapel,  Heights 
Chapel,  Forsyth,  Oakland  City,  Elwin  School 
House,  Burch  School  House  and  Bryant's  Chapel. 
A  little  incident  occurred  at  Forsyth  worth  men- 
tioning. 
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AN  INCIDENT 


IN  those  days  the  meetings  were  noisy.  Such  a 
meeting  was  in  progress  at  Forsyth.  The  people 
came  from  far  and  near,  in  spite  of  the  rain  and 
mud.  They  would  come  in  their  wagons  often  mir- 
ing down,  and  not  to  be  out  done,  they  would  un- 
hitch their  horses  and  pile  the  family  on  to  the 
horses  and  come  to  the  meeting  in  spite  of  the  mud 
and  rain,  determined  to  get  to  the  service.  One 
night  a  young  man  came  to  the  meeting  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  created  a  disturbance.  I  was  back 
in  the  congregation  standing  on  a  bench  talking  to  a 
young  man,  when  I  discovered  a  stir  in  one  corner. 
I  said,  go  on  with  your  meeting.  Just  a  drunk  man, 
that  is  all.  When  I  said,  "drunk  man,"  the  young 
man  made  a  lunge  for  me  and  gripped  my  vest  and 
tore  it  so  I  never  could  have  it  mended,  and  started 
to  put  me  out  of  the  house.  I  tried  to  knock  him 
down  in  the  aisle,  but  he  was  too  drunk,  I  couldn't 
make  him  bat  his  eye.  The  constable,  John  Farm- 
er, took  charge  of  him,  and  with  the  help  of  others 
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put  him  out  of  the  house.    They  said  he  bit  a  piece 
out  of  the  constable.     He  rallied  around  the  house ; 
took  off  his  shirt  and  stamped  it  in  the  mud;  put  on 
his  coat  and  came  to  the  door.    He  said  he  wanted 
in  to  "clean  out  the  preachers,"  there  being  a  num- 
ber of  local  preachers  present.    A  tall  strapping  fel- 
low was  holding  the  door,  with  white  face,  he  was 
so  mad.     I  said,  "Jim,  stand  to  one  side,  open  the 
door  and  let  him  in."     He  was  disturbing  the  meet- 
ing more  outside  than  if  he  was  in.     Jim  Anderson 
opened  the  door,  and  in  he  came.     Rushing  up  to 
me  he  said,  "is  this  the  fellow?"     Then  I  had  to 
talk  fast  or  get  a  licking.     I  said,  "weren't  you  a 
soldier?"     I  guessed  at  that.     "Yes,"  he  said  he 
was.     "Well  now,"  I  said,  "I  was  a  soldier  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  two  old  soldiers  should  fall  out  and 
have   a   racket  like  this."      Then   I    had  him.      I 
touched  a  tender  spot.     He  wilted  like  a  cabbage 
leaf  in  the  hot  sun.     "Now,"  I  said,  "sit  down  here 
and  let  us  talk  it  over."    We  talked  a  little  and  then 
he  was  as  still  as  a  mouse  all  the  way  through  the 
service.     The  next  day  he  came  up  with  a  letter 
begging  our  pardon  for  the  way  he  had  done.  Then 
I  said,  "all  you  who  can  forgive  John  McColough, 
stand  and  let  us  see  who  you  are."     Every  man, 
woman  and  child  rose  to  their  feet.     The  next  night 
the  young  man  was  at  the  altar  begging  for  mercy. 
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Thus  ended  the  episode  that  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood. 

I  have  given  you  a  sample  of  the  rough  and 
tumble  meetings  that  we  had  in  those  old  days  of 
half  a  century  ago.  The  people  now  would  be  hor- 
rified over  such  a  performance  as  that,  but  then  they 
thought  but  little  about  it.  One  place  they  kicked 
the  stove  over,  and  scattered  the  fire  all  about.  We 
let  them  take  care  of  the  fire,  and  we  took  care  of 
the  balance.  The  meeting  went  right  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  There  was  some  fox  fire  in 
the  meetings  in  those  days,  but  it  was  not  all  fox 
fire.  Many  of  those  who  shouted  in  the  meetings 
then  are  shouting  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  now. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  shout  if  we  have  something  to 
shout  about.  In  the  old  days  the  meetings  were 
attended  with  conviction  deep  and  pungent,  and  the 
conversions  were  more  marked  and  more  radical 
than  now.  In  these  later  days  the  people  seem  less 
emotional  than  formerly  and  so  they  are  less  demon- 
strative, but  possibly  just  as  spiritual. 
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SHOALS  CIRCUIT 


IN  the  fall  of  1868  we  were  appointed  to  Shoals 
circuit  where  we  had  twelve  appointments,  and 
filled  them  once  every  three  weeks.  We  held  a  re- 
vival meeting  at  every  point  on  the  work,  spending 
sixteen  weeks  in  constant  revival  work.  At  one 
point  I  rode  eighteen  miles,  the  thermometer  near 
zero,  after  preaching,  just  to  get  to  stay  part  of  the 
night  at  home.  Then  away  early  next  morning  to 
another  appointment.  Young  men  in  these  later 
days  count  it  a  great  hardship  if  they  have  a  four  or 
five  appointment  work.  I  was  perfectly  happy  with 
my  twelve  preaching  places.  Some  of  my  appoint- 
ments were  of  my  own  making.  I  enlarged  the  cir- 
cuit, by  taking  in  extra  appointments.  I  did  it  be- 
cause of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  people  who 
were  anxious  to  have  preaching  in  their  particular 
neighborhoods.  So  a  school  house  appointment 
was  established,  to  be  taken  upon  the  plan  of  the 
work.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  secret  of  the  spread 
of  our  Methodism,  a  school  house  appointment  wid- 
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ening  out  into  a  great  church  organization.  Our 
Methodism  is  essentially  missionary  in  its  operations. 
Jesus  said,  as  he  issued  his  great  commission,  "go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  This  is  God's 
method  of  propagating  the  gospel,  beginning  at 
home,  and  widening  out,  thus  extending  home  mis- 
sionary operations  into  foreign,  even  to  earth's  re- 
motest bounds.  Shoals,  the  head  of  the  circuit,  is 
now  a  thriving  station  and  the  rest  of  the  circuit  has 
been  made  into  a  number  of  separate  charges. 

My  next  charge  was  Fredericksburg,  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  New  Albany  district,  John  J.  Hight, 
presiding  elder.  Bidding  my  presiding  elder,  Rev. 
John  Walls,  of  the  Mitchell  District  and  the  good 
people  of  Shoals  Circuit  an  affectionate  adieu,  we 
moved  to  our  new  field  of  labor.  The  people  re- 
ceived us  with  open  arms  and  treated  us  kindly  with 
one  exception.  The  circumstance  connected  with 
this  exception  I  will  here  relate.  We  needed  a  sew- 
ing machine,  and  our  salary  did  not  warrant  us  in 
buying  one.  So  in  order  to  secure  the  machine  I 
took  in  a  little  side  line.  I  rented  a  piece  of  ground 
close  by  and  raised  a  crop  of  corn  with  which  to  buy 
the  machine.  The  corn  was  raised  and  the  machine 
was  purchased.  They  took  the  price  out  of  my 
salary,   and  that,  too,  without  raising  a  complaint 
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that  I  had  neglected  my  work.  I  had  good  revivals 
all  over  the  work  and  left  no  duty  undone.  And 
they  even  praised  me  for  raising  the  corn,  and  hav- 
ing such  industrial  habits;  but  as  I  have  said  they 
took  that  much  out  of  my  salary.  I  let  them  have 
it  that  way,  and  after  two  years  of  faithful  work  on 
my  part,  we  closed  our  term  of  service  with  love  and 
good  will,  and  in  Grand  Army  parlance,  "in  fra- 
ternity, charity  and  loyalty."  That  was  the  only 
time  in  all  my  ministry,  while  I  was  in  the  pastorate, 
that  I  ever  failed  to  get  my  salary.  I  only  relate 
this  occurrence  that  I  may  illustrate  some  of  the 
hardships  of  the  ministry,  and  what  preachers  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  bear. 

Corydon,  the  old  capital  of  the  state,  was  my 
next  appointment.  Here  I  came  in  contact  with  a 
different  class  of  people.  I  was  now  in  a  county 
seat  town,  and  I  was  put  upon  my  mettle.  I  must 
preach  to  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers,  but  some- 
how the  Lord  made  me  master  of  the  situation.  1 
served  this  church  along  with  five  other  churches  in 
the  country  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  accepta- 
bility for  three  years.  Many  souls  were  brought 
into  the  kingdom  during  my  stay  here.  This  gave 
me  great  encouragement  in  my  work.  One  incident 
in  connection  with  our  revival  work  in  this  staid  old 
town  is  worth  recording.     The  Rev.  Preston  Mc- 
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Kinney,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  I 
held  a  union  revival  meeting  beginning  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  We  held  the  meeting  for  a  week 
at  that  church  using  their  methods,  but  didn't  seem 
to  be  getting  anywhere.  Then  we  moved  to  the 
Methodist  church  and  continued  our  meeting,  using 
our  peculiar  methods  by  way  of  promoting  revival 
influence.  In  a  short  time  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
gracious  revival,  where  souls  were  converted  by  the 
scores.  It  was  remarkable  how  those  staid  old 
Presbyterians,  along  with  their  pastor,  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  even  working  with  peni- 
tents at  the  altar.  One  night,  on  a  rising  tide,  when 
divine  influence  was  sweeping  everything  before  it, 
two  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  town  came 
into  the  church,  one  an  M.  D.,  Dr.  Woolfe,  joined 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  other  a  prominent  law- 
yer, Hon.  George  W.  Denbo,  an  ex-state  senator, 
joining  the  Methodists.  This  created  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  meeting  and  in  the  town,  not  that  these 
men  were  any  better  than  anybody  else,  but  their 
coming  in  gave  the  meeting  great  prestige  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  The  meeting  united  the 
two  churches  as  never  before,  and  brought  the  two 
pastors  into  the  finest  fraternal  relationship.  When 
we  appeared  upon  the  street,  as  we  often  did,  they 
called  us  Jonathan  and  David.     Brother  McKin- 
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ney  was  one  of  the  Lord's  noblemen.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle bit  slow  in  his  movements  in  the  pulpit,  lacking 
enthusiasm,  but  our  contact  with  each  other  was  cer- 
tainly helpful  to  us  both.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
and  I  slowed  down  a  little;  he  toned  up,  and  I 
toned  down,  so  that  our  preaching  was  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  our  churches  respectively. 
Then  besides  this  good  brother  was  relieved  of  a  lit- 
tle touch  of  sectarian  prejudice.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  all  his  life  time  been  prejudiced  against  the 
shouting  Methodists.  His  father  had  taught  him  in 
his  boyhood  to  steer  clear  of  the  Methodists,  and 
above  all  things  else,  not  to  attend  their  "disorderly 
meetings."  "Now,"  he  said,  "with  all  that  early 
training,  when  I  found  myself  engaged  in  an  old 
time  'disorderly'  Methodist  meeting  I  had  a  strug- 
gle. I  went  home  and  prayed  all  night  over  it,  and 
about  the  dawning  of  the  morning  I  got  the  victory. 
I  said  we  tried  to  have  a  revival  at  my  own  church, 
and  in  the  use  of  our  methods,  and  it  was  a  failure. 
Then  we  went  to  the  Methodist  church  and  em- 
ployed their  methods  and  a  gracious  revival  came, 
and  it  is  the  Lord's  work.  I  had  no  more  trouble." 
Preston  McKinney's  wife  was  a  very  amiable  chris- 
tian lady,  but  a  fatal  disease  came  and  took  her 
away.  When  dying  she  took  from  her  finger  the 
ring  of  their  betrothal,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband, 
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saying,  "Here,  Preston,  take  this  ring  and  wear  it 
in  memory  of  me."  Preston  wore  it  afterward,  not 
on  his  finger,  but  upon  his  watchguard,  in  memory 
of  the  one  whom  he  loved  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

I  hold  in  precious  memory  the  good  people  of 
Corydon,  where  I  spent  three  happy  years.  Cory- 
don  is  a  quaint  old  historic  town.  The  old  State 
House  still  stands,  used  now  as  a  county  court 
house,  where  the  business  of  Harrison  county  is 
transacted.  Up  till  a  fe  wyears  ago  the  old  brick 
house  where  Governor  Jennings  lived  and  governed 
Indiana  was  still  standing.  We  reached  the  three 
years  limit  and  must  move. 

The  people  of  Greenville,  Floyd  county,  invited 
us  to  be  their  pastor  and  the  bishop  presiding  at  the 
ensuing  annual  conference  appointed  us  to  Green- 
ville circuit.  A  circuit  with  seven  appointments. 
We  entered  heartily  into  our  new  field  of  labor. 
The  two  years  that  we  remained  there  were  fruitful 
in  revival  work  and  soul  saving.  John  S.,  my  son 
in  the  ministry,  was  born  there.  On  this  work  we 
found  a  character  in  the  person  of  one  Bob  Finley. 
He  was  a  wicked  old  soul,  and  yet  he  had  a  warm 
heart.  He  took  a  liking  to  me  for  some  reason. 
He  had  heard  about  my  raising  a  crop  of  corn  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  that  struck  him  favorably.  He 
met  me  with  a  warm  hearted  greeting.     Referring 
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to  the  petition  that  had  been  sent  up,  he  said  to  me, 
"I  said,  why  in  the  d — 1  don't  you  get  Ward?  Get 
Ward  and  I  will  help  pay  the  salary."  And  so  he 
did.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency at  Palmyra,  an  appointment  on  the  charge. 
I  stayed  all  night  with  Bob,  and  the  next  morning 
we  went  down  to  town,  and  Bob  went  out  and 
stirred  things  at  a  lively  rate.  In  a  little  while  he 
came  in  with  the  entire  amount  of  the  deficiency, 
which  was  thirty-two  dollars.  Where  the  stewards 
had  failed  Bob  got  the  money.  He  said  "Ward 
has  earned  his  money,  and  he's  got  to  have  it."  My 
good  friend,  Bob  Finley,  was  very  greatly  grieved 
when  we  went  away. 

The  church  at  Salem,  the  county  seat  of  Wash- 
ington county,  called  for  us,  subject  of  course  to  the 
will  of  the  bishop.  We  went.  This  was  our  first 
station.  I  served  this  church  one  year,  and  would 
have  served  it  longer  only  for  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Hester,  presiding  elder  of  Vincennes  District, 
wanted  us  for  Sullivan.  Sullivan  was  counted  a 
better  charge  than  Salem;  a  wider  field.  Besides  I 
felt  somewhat  discouraged  at  Salem  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  were  hard  to  move,  and  we  failed  to 
have  a  revival.  There  were  other  things  that  were 
matters  of  discouragement.  One  night  about  mid- 
night the  church  bells  and  fire  bells  began  to  ring 
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and  the  word  went  out  that  the  Salem  Bank  had 
been  robbed,  and  that  Jim  Bain,  the  cashier,  was 
missing.  Everybody  thought  that  Jim  Bain  had 
been  murdered.  He  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church  and  everybody  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
him.  All  night  long  we  hunted,  expecting  every 
minute  to  come  upon  the  body  of  the  murdered 
cashier.  Eight  o'clock  came,  when  the  time  safe 
opened.  In  the  safe  we  found  this  note.  "I  am 
financially  ruined.  Wall  Street  did  it.  God  help 
my  poor  wife  and  little  boy."  James  Bain  was 
gone.  Forty  thousand  dollars  missing  from  the 
bank.  All  sunk  in  the  gambling  hell  in  Wall  street, 
New  York  City.  James  Bain  was  a  fugitive  flying 
away  from  justice  and  was  not  heard  of  for  years. 
This  was  an  awful  stroke  on  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  Salem. 

I  was  sent  to  Sullivan  by  appointment  of  the 
bishop.  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  old  charges  of  the 
conference.  I  felt  rny  inability  to  handle  a  charge 
like  that.  But  the  Lord  wonderfully  helped  me 
and  through  His  grace  we  had  a  good  pastorate, 
serving  the  church  two  years,  and  having  one  of  the 
best  revivals  of  my  ministry.  In  this  charge,  by  a 
sort  of  coincidence,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  co-operat- 
ing with  two  other  pastors,  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Dr.  Matier,  the  other  of  the  Baptist  church, 
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Dr.  Taylor,  both  of  whom  had  been  my  comrades 
in  the  70th  regiment  Indiana  volunteers.  We  had  a 
pleasant  pastorate  together.  I  make  special  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Harry  Matier,  for  the  reason  that  we 
got  so  close  together  in  fraternal  relationship.  He 
was  truly  a  comrade  and  a  brother  beloved.  His 
little  boy  died  and  instead  of  having  a  brother  of 
his  own  ministry,  he  had  me  preach  the  funeral. 
This  affliction  brought  us  closer  than  ever  together. 
We  had  a  great  revival  together ;  he  helping  me  and 
I  helping  him.  It  was  not  a  union  meeting;  that  is 
so  stated.  I  proposed  that  sort  of  an  arrangement, 
but  Matier  said  no,  for  I  can't  get  my  people  to 
co-operate.  It  would  simply  be  my  wife  and  I,  so 
far  as  the  Presbyterian  church  is  concerned.  Very 
well,  said  I,  we  will  have  a  Methodist  meeting,  and 
you  and  your  wife  come  over  and  help  us,  and 
when  we  are  through,  and  you  begin  your  meeting 
we  will  go  over  and  help  you.  We  went  on  with 
the  meeting,  and  soon  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
awakening  among  the  people,  and  many  were  con- 
verted and  joined  the  Methodist  church,  some,  how- 
ever, joined  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Here  I  record  a  rather  amusing  incident — Tom 
Reid,  a  well  to  do  merchant  of  the  town,  got  under 
the  influence  of  the  meeting.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  join  the  Presbyterian  church,  although  his  wife 
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was  a  Methodist.  But  it  turned  out  he  didn't  mean 
it,  but  Matier  thought  he  was  in  earnest  about  it. 
and  was  laboring  with  him  to  get  him  to  join,  con- 
stantly keeping  the  thing  before  his  mind.  After 
some  days  of  waiting  and  urging  the  preacher  came 
into  Tom's  store,  when  Tom  said,  "Brother  Matier, 
I  have  decided  to  join  the  church."  "Well,  I  am 
more  than  glad  that  you  have  so  decided,"  said  the 
preacher.  "We  will  arrange  for  you  to  be  received 
at  once.  Our  people  will  be  overjoyed  to  receive  so 
valuable  a  member,  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  in- 
fluence." "Oh,"  says  Reid,  "I  am  going  to  join 
the  Methodist  church."  With  all  Matier's  good- 
ness, that  was  almost  more  than  he  could  stand  and 
he  walked  out  of  the  store  a  disappointed  man. 

Another  episode  worthy  of  note: — When  our 
meeting  closed,  the  Presbyterians  began  their  series 
of  meetings.  One  Sunday  morning  ov»r  furnace 
got  out  of  order,  and  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  so  we  decided  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Presby- 
terian meeting.  Just  as  we  were  swarming  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  church  into  the  audience  room, 
the  preacher  was  giving  out  his  text,  which  was, 
"These  who  have  turned  the  world  upside  down 
have  come  hither  also."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  incident  caused  a  ripple  of  merriment  through- 
out the  congregaiton. 
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We  went  from  Sullivan  to  Washington  and  Dr. 
Ketcham  succeeded  us  in  the  pastorate.  That  ap- 
pointment we  regarded  as  a  failure  on  our  part,  as 
well  as  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  the  people.  It 
was  an  unfruitful  year  as  to  the  matter  of  saving 
souls.  I  always  regarded  a  failure  to  have  a  re 
vival,  as  a  failure  on  general  principles.  And  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  our  return  for  the 
second  year,  but  I  chose  to  go  to  another  field 
where  please  God  I  might  find  some  souls.  Dr. 
Poucher  helped  me  in  my  decision  to  go  into  an- 
other field,  when  he  asked  me  to  come  into  his  dis- 
trict, as  he  was  at  that  time  presiding  elder  of  Indi- 
anapolis district.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Mooresville  charge.  I  entered  upon 
my  new  work  with  much  nervousness,  especially  so, 
since  I  used  to  run  the  streets  there  a  little  barefoot 
boy.  It  was  right  at  home  among  my  own  people, 
and  Jesus  said  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  people." 
But  the  people  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and 
called  me  "their  boy,"  and  seemed  to  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  brought  up  among  them. 
Their  attitude  toward  me  relieved  me  of  all  embar- 
rassment. Pressly  Woodward,  in  whose  store  I 
had  traded  when  I  was  a  child,  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members,  and  he,  remembering  me,  had 
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asked  more  than  once  that  I  might  be  sent  to  them 
as  preacher  in  charge.  His  wishes  had  been  grati- 
fied in  my  appointment,  and  he  was  more  than  anx- 
ious that  I  might  succeed.  I  well  remember  the 
look  of  anxiety  on  his  face  at  my  first  appointment. 
He  was  afraid  that  I  would  be  embarrassed  and 
fail.  But  somehow  the  Lord  wonderfully  blest  me 
in  preaching  that  morning,  and  when  he  saw  that  I 
had  liberty  and  the  perfect  swing  of  things,  a  look 
of  joyfulness  spread  over  his  face,  and  lit  up  his 
countenance.  A  glorious  old  saint  of  God  he  was. 
I  stood  by  his  bedside,  years  afterward,  when  he 
was  dying,  and  he  furnished  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  "Our  people  die  well."  He  stood  by  me 
all  the  way  through.  He  got  his  dry  goods  store 
burned  which  weakened  him  very  much  financially, 
but  he  said,  "I  can  do  without  beef  steak,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  go  back  on  the  Lord."  His  ten  dollars 
on  salary  was  always  ready  at  every  quarterly  meet- 
ing, and  his  religious  duties  were  all  attended  to  no 
matter  what  else  might  fail. 

"The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

We  had  a  great  revival  at  Mooresville  and  many 
souls  were  converted  and  brought  into  the  church. 
The  church  was  greatly  quickened  in  its  influence, 
and  in  its  religious  activities.     Just  before  I  took 
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charge  there  had  been  a  split  off  in  the  membership. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  went  off  in  a  body  and  organ- 
ized a  Methodist  Protestant  church.  They  called 
themselves  the  fire  company,  and  they  stood  op- 
posed to  the  organ  in  the  church.  Rev.  Hayden 
Hays  was  in  charge  of  the  old  church  at  that  time, 
and  he  lost  all  patience  with  the  bolters.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  "fire  company,"  while  the  split 
off  was  being  organized,  said,  "Brother  Hays, 
which  would  you  rather  do,  take  that  squeaky  organ 
out  of  the  corner  there,  or  let  the  people  go  to  hell?" 
Said  Hays,  "I  had  rather  let  the  people  go  to  hell. 
If  they  propose  to  go  to  hell  over  nothing  just  let 
them  go."  And  so  the  malcontents  went,  not  to 
hell,  we  hope,  but  they  went  up  the  street  and  built 
them  a  church,  where  they  are  worshipping  to  this 
day.  It  was  certainly  a  good  thing  for  the  old 
church,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  revival,  and  for 
the  ingathering  of  men  who  would  not  come  in 
while  that  wild  element  was  running  things;  or  at- 
tempting to  run  them.  This  exodus  was  helpful  to 
both  parties,  the  old  church  better  off  without  them 
and  the  new  organization  better  off,  now  that  they 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

The  revival  was  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon 
the  community,  taking  into  its  range  the  town  as 
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well  as  the  surrounding  country.  A  new  church 
house  was  built  as  a  result  of  the  great  awakening. 
The  foundation  was  laid,  however,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beharell.  my  prede- 
cessor; but  completed  under  the  quickening  influ- 
ence of  the  revival.  Many  from  the  surrounding 
country  identified  themselves  with  this  church  after 
it  was  completed.  Methodism  took  on  new  dignity 
and  new  inspiration  after  the  erection  of  the  new 
building.  It  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  people.  After  serving  this 
church  for  three  years,  which  was  then  the  time 
limit,  we  were  transferred  by  conference  appoint- 
ment to  the  California  Street  M.  E.  church,  Indi- 
anapolis. Dr.  Halstead  was  the  presiding  elder  of 
Indianapolis  District,  having  taken  the  place  of  Dr. 
Poucher.  Rev.  W.  B.  Collins  and  I  just  changed 
places.  It  was  a  promotion  for  him,  and  a  demo- 
tion for  me.  And  yet  California  Street  was  con- 
sidered as  a  little  higher  grade  of  appointment,  and 
a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  But  I  did  not  find  it  so. 
In  fact  there  are  no  grades,  only  as  a  man  makes 
his  own  grade.  The  humblest  place  on  earth  may 
be  the  highest  grade  of  usefulness  for  me.  I  have 
always  regarded  my  appointment  to  California 
Street  as  a  mistake  and  a  misfit.  There  were  three 
factions  in  that  church,  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
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biting  and  devouring  each  other.     I  have  so  little 
patience  with  such  a  condition  of  things,  I  certainly 
was  not  the  man  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  parties 
at  variance.     I  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  fight  and 
succeeded   measurably   well.      It   was   not    a    fight 
against    the    preacher,    but    the    fight    was    mainly 
among  themselves.      But  I   couldn't  help  but   feel 
that  I  was  in  the  fight.     I  was  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  the  family  during  the  civil  war,  who 
lived  in  a  cabin  between  the  lines  of  battle.     The 
bullets  were  flying  and  plugging  into  the  logs  on 
either  side,  but  not  exactly  hitting  anybody  within. 
It  was  not  very  comfortable  even  if  nobody  was  hit. 
That  is  just  the  way  I  felt,  and  I  said  to  Dr.  Hal- 
stead,  before  the  year  was  near  out,  "get  me  out  of 
here — send  me  anywhere,   send  me  down  here  to 
Waverly,"  a  charge  of  several  appointments,  pay- 
ing a  salary  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  "send 
me  there,  send  me  anywhere,  get  me  out  of  here." 
And  so  I  went  out,  but  not  to  Waverly.     It  would 
have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  have  gone  to  Waverly, 
especially  so,  when  two  prominent  men  of  Waverly 
charge  heard  what  I  said  and  came  to  the  confer- 
ence and  asked  for  me  and  at  the  same  time  pledg- 
ing me  a  good  big  salary,   pledging  it  by  giving 
their  personal  notes  for  the  amount.  But  the  author- 
ities ordered  it  otherwise,  and  I  went  to  Rockport, 
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as  far  away  in  the  conference  as  I  could  get.  Dr. 
Talbott,  presiding  elder  of  Rockport  District,  said 
"I  want  you  for  Rockport  station."  At  first  I 
protested  against  going  there  but  I  soon  found  that 
it  was  no  use  to  object  as  the  authorities  were  a 
unit  on  my  going.  Then  I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  your 
man,  I  want  to  go."  The  reason  I  didn't  want  to 
go  was  somewhat  selfish.  The  preachers  said, 
"Ward,  if  you  go  there  they  will  starve  you  to 
death."  They  said,  "Rockport  is  run  down  and  is 
about  on  its  last  legs.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  go." 
I  said,  "I  don't  care,  I  am  going  and  I  will  build  the 
thing  up  if  I  can.  As  to  the  matter  of  starving  I  am 
not  afraid  of  that.  I  have  often  said  that  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  poorest  circuit  in  the  In- 
diana conference  without  a  fear  of  starving,  I 
would  get  a  living  out  of  it."  And  so  I  went 
cheerfully  to  my  new  charge. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  depot,  eight  of  us  in 
number,  besides  a  horse,  buggy  and  cow,  bag  and 
baggage,  a  veritable  caravansary,  we  were  hauled 
up  onto  the  street  in  a  two  horse  farm  wagon  to  our 
place  of  entertainment.  We  were  covered  with 
dust  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  family  just  from 
North  Carolina  or  East  Tennessee.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple must  have  said  as  they  looked  us  over,  "Well, 
rvhat  have  we  got?    My,  My!"    But  we  cleaned 
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up  and  got  on  our  good  clothes  and  appeared  on 
Sunday  morning  inspection  the  following  Sabbath 
and  to  my  surprise  we  were  greeted  by  an  audience 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  land.  I  re- 
member what  I  said  in  my  introduction  to  that  well 
dressed,  intelligent  audience.  I  said,  "I  am  sur- 
prised beyond  measure."  Then  I  told  them  what 
the  preachers  had  said  about  starvation  rates,  etc., 
and  so  on.  "Now,"  I  said,  "I  never  was  better 
pleased  in  my  life  with  the  appearance  of  things.  I 
am  pleasurably  surprised,  you  are  here  to  see  how 
you  like  the  new  preacher,  and  I  am  here  to  see  how 
I  like  the  new  people.  And  so  it  seems  like  we  are 
ready  to  start  out  even  in  honest  rivalry,  looking  to 
success  in  the  ensuing  year."  As  a  result  in  a  few 
weeks  the  fires  of  revival  influence  began  to  burn. 
We  began  a  series  of  meetings  at  Gentry  Chapel, 
a  little  meeting  place  just  outside  of  the  city,  a  sort 
of  side  appointment  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  families 
in  the  country.  The  Gentry's  and  Haineses, 
Brown's,  Young's,  Absalom  Gentry,  Uncle  Ab  as 
we  called  him,  and  Willis  and  Jack  Haines  con- 
stituted the  trio  that  figured  prominently  in  that 
meeting,  among  the  laity.  "There  were  giants  in 
those  days."  The  revival  that  followed  swept  the 
country.  The  meeting  lasted  for  weeks.  The  last 
night  of  the  meeting  we  had  to  close  for  the  want 
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of  standing  room.  They  built  up  a  log  heap  fire 
in  front  of  the  little  meeting  house  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  could  not  get  in,  a  sort  of  overflow  meet- 
ing. There  were  some  hanging  to  the  tops  of  the 
windows  that  they  might  see  what  was  going  on 
inside.  One  lady,  who  lived  close  by,  after  putting 
the  little  children  to  bed,  came  in  her  stocking  feet, 
and  they  pulled  her  in  at  the  window,  when  she 
came  to  the  altar  and  was  converted.  We  closed 
that  night,  and  it  was  well  that  we  did,  for  there 
came  a  snow  storm  that  night  such  as  the  people 
had  scarcely  ever  known  before.  The  remains  of 
one  of  the  converts  of  that  meeting  were  brought  to 
the  chapel  the  next  day  for  burial.  She  was  con- 
verted in  good  time.  The  blizzard  was  so  great 
that  only  a  half  dozen  men  could  brave  the  storm 
to  take  care  of  the  interment.  We  proposed  to 
transfer  the  meeting  to  the  big  church  in  the  city,  a 
half  a  mile  away.  The  membership  in  the  city 
were  full  of  expectancy.  The  Basye's,  Debruler's, 
Gillet's,  Graham's,  Burr's  and  Mackey's  and  oth- 
ers expected  that  the  revival  would  go  right  on, 
without  a  break,  but  in  this  we  were  all  mistaken. 
We  moved  the  meeting  but  not  the  revival.  An 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  when  you  move  a  meet- 
ing into  a  new  place  you  have  to  begin  it  all  over 
again.     It  took  two  weeks  of  hard  preaching  and 
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praying  to  get  the  interest  back  to  where  it  was 
when  we  closed  at  the  chapel.  But  when  we  did 
get  it  back  it  swept  everything  before  it,  and  scores 
and  scores  were  brought  into  the  kingdom.  Tha;: 
was  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  the  people  talk 
about  that  revival  to  this  day.  Then  after  the 
meeting  closed,  there  came  an  occurrence  worth 
recording. 

A  preacher  of  the  Christian  order,  who  lived  at 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  and  who  had  a  preaching 
place  at  Rockport,  thinking  that  he  could  check 
the  progress  of  the  work,  sent  me  a  challenge  to  de- 
bate with  him  on  Christian  doctrine  and  especially 
baptism.  I  sent  him  a  card  calling  his  attention  to 
Nehemiah's  work  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  repairing  the  waste  places  of  Zion  and 
Sanballet's  opposition  to  the  work.  This  is  the  card 
I  sent,  "I  am  doing  a  great  work  so  that  I  cannot 
come  down,  why  should  this  work  cease  while  I 
come  down  to  you."  Nehemiah  6-3.  The  preach- 
er replied  in  high  dudgeon,  in  the  following  manner, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  certainly  very  courteous  in 
you  to  make  yourself  out  the  Nehemiah  of  God, 
and  make  me  out  the  wicked  Sanballet."  I  got 
even  with  him  by  not  answering  his  scurrilous  let- 
ter. Now  the  foolish  fellow  reached  the  climax  of 
his  foolishness  by  having  our  correspondence  pub- 
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lished  in  the  town  paper.  I  came  out  ahead,  so 
much  so  that  his  own  people  forsook  him  and  ral- 
lied to  me  in  the  controversy.  And  even  went  so 
far,  I  was  told,  as  to  dismsis  the  preacher  from  their 
appointment  on  the  strength  of  it.  Some  of  the  best 
friends  I  had  in  the  city  were  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  appointed  to  Rock- 
port  District  as  presiding  elder.  I  served  in  this 
capacity  for  six  years.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Asbury 
succeeded  me  in  Rockport  station,  I  moving  out  of 
the  parsonage  and  he  in.  Then  came  Rev.  James 
Thomas  as  his  successor,  who  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  went  as  missionary  to  India;  Rev.  Levi  S. 
Knotts  filled  out  the  year,  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Clippenger,  who  served  the  charge  for 
five  years.  During  his  pastorate  the  parsonage 
burned,  opening  the  way  for  the  building  of  a  new 
one.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar.  We  were 
raising  subscriptions  to  build  and  offered  the  old 
building  for  sale,  as  we  wanted  to  build  on  the  same 
lot.  The  old  building  was  insured  for  six  hundred 
dollars.  We  offered  to  take  one  hundred  dollars 
for  it  and  were  offered  seventy-five  dollars.  We 
were  undecided  about  taking  that  when  the  thing 
took  fire  and  went  up  in  smoke,  occasioned  by  a 
defective  flue.     Then  we  collected  the  insurance 
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and  the  new  building  was  soon  ready  for  the 
preacher.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  might  have 
had  trouble  collecting  the  insurance,  only  for  the 
fact  that  the  preacher  and  his  family  ran  a  narrow 
escape;  came  nearly  getting  burned;  losing  a  lot  of 
money  and  clothing  in  the  burning  building;  escap- 
ing in  their  night  clothes.  The  insurance  agenf  did 
not  return  a  word,  but  paid  the  money. 

The  district  work  was  new  to  me,  but  I  soon  ad- 
justed myself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  came  out 
at  the  end  of  the  term  with  some  tolerable  degree 
of  success.  At  least  the  brethren  of  the  district 
seemed  to  think  so.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the 
open  conference,  they  came  in  a  body  marching 
down  the  aisle,  and  presented  me  with  a  beautiful 
gold  watch.  In  the  inside  of  the  watch  was  in- 
scribed this,  "Presented  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Rockport  District." 

In  the  fall  of  1891  I  was  elected  to  the  general 
conference  which  assembled  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
I  counted  it  a  rare  honor  conferred  upon  me,  espe- 
cially so  when  I  led  the  delegation.  Ward,  Hal- 
stead,  Ketcham,  was  the  order  of  the  election.  The 
fact  that  I  led  the  delegation  gave  me  first  place 
among  the  most  prominent  committees.  The  com- 
mittee on  missions  was  regarded  as  the  post  of  honor 
among  all  the  committees.     That  post  of  honor  of 
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right  belonged  to  the  leader  of  the  delegation.  But, 
regarding  Dr.  Halstead  as  the  key  man  in  our  In- 
diana delegation,  I  gave  him  this  post  of  honor. 
This  put  the  Doctor  in  the  leadership  of  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Indiana  conference.  And  right  royally 
did  he  lead.  We  tried  hard  to  elect  him  to  a  gen- 
eral conference  appointment,  namely  book  agent, 
but  while  he  was  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
opponents  for  some  reason  we  failed  to  elect  him 
I  look  upon  Dr.  Halstead  as  a  natural  born  leader 
of  men.  In  that  general  conference  there  were 
giants.  Prominent  among  the  number  was  Dr. 
Buckley,  great  in  his  leadership,  diminutive  in  body 
but  a  giant  intellectually.  He  sat  in  the  rear  of  our 
delegation  and  when  he  addressed  the  chair  he  had 
to  get  upon  a  soap  box  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Some- 
times a  score  or  more  would  spring  to  their  feet  to 
get  recognized  by  the  chair,  when  some  question 
was  before  the  house.  When  Buckley  arose  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  gain  recognition.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  that  the  general  conference  did  not  want  to 
vote  on  any  question  of  great  moment  till  Dr.  Buck- 
ley was  heard.  He  would  always  go  forward  to 
the  platform  amid  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands. 
Dr.  Leonard,  missionary  secretary,  was  a  great  man 
in  that  general  conference.     I  might  mention  others, 
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Doctors  Bristol  and  McDowell,  who  afterward  be- 
came bishops. 

A  little  episode  took  place  in  the  conference 
worth  relating.  Bishop  Taylor,  the  old  hero  among 
missionary  bishops,  was  there,  fresh  from  Africa, 
and  he  had  with  him  a  little  negro  girl  whom  he 
said  he  had  taken  from  the  "bush"  six  months  be- 
fore. She  was  as  black  as  midnight  and  looked  like 
she  had  been  varnished.  She  was  four  or  five  years 
old,  bright  and  sprightly.  Bishop  Bowman  took 
her  up  and  stood  her  upon  the  pulpit,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  quoted  the  Scripture  which  says,  "Ethiopia 
shall  stretch  her  hands  out  to  God."  That  created 
a  great  sensation,  especially  so  when  she  got  down 
and  went  out  over  the  audience,  shaking  hands  with 
the  people.  We  are  told  that  that  child  was  put 
into  one  of  our  institutions  of  learning  and  under 
Methodist  tutelage  became  a  great  leader  among 
the  people  of  her  race.  I  think  of  my  experience 
in  that  general  conference  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  my  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1 892  I  finished  my  work  on  Rock- 
port  district  and  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  to 
Bedford  station,  where  we  remained  for  five  years. 
Bedford  was  a  staid  old  town,  the  county  seat  of 
Lawrence  county.  The  church  there  was  made 
up  of  God's  noblemen  and  God's  princely  women. 
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Rev.  John  Walls,  of  precious  memory,  a  worthy 
retired  Methodist  minister,  was  there  with  his  ami- 
able daughters,  all  three  elect  ladies.  Dr.  Rarri- 
den,  the  old  commoner  with  stately  mien  and 
majestic  bearing,  was  there,  along  with  his  noble 
family.  The  sturdy  old  Mike  Merrick  was  there, 
with  his  numerous  family  to  give  tone  and  standing 
and  influence  to  the  church.  Time  would  fail  me 
to  tell  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  Webbs  and  Cos- 
ners  and  Rowes  and  Holcombs  and  many  others 
whose  names  and  memory  are  like  precious  oint- 
ment poured  forth.  These  all  gave  us  a  warm 
hearted  greeting  when  we  came  to  this  charge.  One 
man  said,  "We  don't  want  any  old  broken  down 
presiding  elder,"  but  for  some  reason  he  soon 
changed  his  mind.  We  had  a  great  revival  there 
and  many  were  added  to  the  church,  such  as  I  trust 
will  be  saved.  When  we  started  in  the  work  the 
good  people,  without  any  solicitation  upon  our  part, 
increased  the  salary  by  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
during  our  stay  with  them  they  were  always  consid- 
erate of  our  temporal  wants.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  good  people  of  Bedford. 

After  reaching  the  time  limit  we  were  transferred 
to  First  Church,  Vincennes.  Vincennes,  the  old  his- 
toric city  made  famous  by  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  General   Clark,   old   Tecumseh,    General 
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Harrison,  and  the  Indian  Wars,  the  occupancy  of 
the  English  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  their  dislodge- 
ment  by  the  American  forces.  The  house  built  by 
General  Harrison  and  standing  just  as  he  built  it. 
The  point  near  by  where  General  Harrison  treated 
with  old  Tecumseh,  where  the  old  Indian  chief 
stood  with  his  400  braves,  ready  in  his  treachery  to 
massacre  the  whole  garrison,  when  General  Harri- 
son drew  his  sword,  gave  the  signal  and  his  troops 
appeared  upon  the  scene  in  an  instant,  greatly  to  the 
surprise  of  the  old  chief,  who  came  to  terms  at  once 
in  the  treaty,  and  an  awful  tragedy  was  averted. 
It  was  a  sort  of  thriller  to  me  to  come  to  this  old 
city,  bearing  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  country.  We  spent  a  short  pastorate 
with  these  people,  putting  on  foot  the  building  of  a 
new  church.  We  served  the  church  one  year  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Clippenger,  who  completed 
the  church  building  during  his  pastorate.  I  record 
my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  bestowed  upon  us 
during  our  stay  with  this  people  but  felt  like  I  was 
the  victim  of  a  sort  of  misfit,  and  so  I  retired  from 
the  charge  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  took  charge 
of  the  station  at  Sullivan  for  the  second  time,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years. 

We  went  from  there  to  Wesley  Chapel,  New 
Albany.     Wesley  Chapel  is  the  mother  of  all  the 
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Methodist  churches  in  New  Albany.  When  we 
reached  the  place  and  got  initiated  into  the  work, 
Philippe  Deafenback,  a  prominent  member  of  that 
church,  said,  "Brother  Ward,  how  did  it  come  that 
you  were  not  sent  here  sooner?"  We  were  only 
there  a  few  months  till  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  revival,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  George  Hennin- 
ger.  The  people  rallied  around  us,  among  the 
number  Joe  Lloyd  and  wife,  Frank  Pennington  and 
wife,  Peak  Decker,  Frank  Walker,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
the  Stoys,  Osborne  Reily  and  wife,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  faithful  and 
true.  By  this  time  I  found  my  physical  strength 
failing  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  I  asked  Dr. 
Poucher,  my  presiding  elder,  to  give  me,  if  possible, 
a  lighter  work,  which  he  did,  sending  me  to  College 
Corner,  Ohio.  Here  we  found  an  ideal  appoint- 
ment for  one  in  declining  years.  A  place  to  rest, 
where  the  people  were  not  exacting.  The  church 
was  made  up  largely  of  a  farming  community.  Col- 
lege Corner  is  a  town  situated  on  the  Ohio  line,  oc- 
cupying space  in  three  counties,  Union  on  the 
Indiana  side  and  Butler  and  Prebble  on  the  Ohio 
side.  The  "public  square"  was  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, giving  the  town  a  quaint  appearance.  The 
state  line  ran  through  it  north  and  south,  giving  one- 
half  to  each  state.     It  even  divided  the  school  house, 
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the  line  running  through  the  central  hall,  making  it 
necessary  to  have  two  joint  school  boards.  A  queer 
town  in  its  make  up.  At  a  certain  point  you  can 
stand  upon  a  rock  and  be  in  three  counties  and  two 
states. 

I  broke  down  in  my  health  and  was  absent  in  a 
sanitarium  for  three  months,  but  the  good  people 
bore  with  me  until  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  This  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  our  second  year,  but  the  work  did  not  suffer  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  a  su- 
perannuated Methodist  preacher  residing  in  the 
town.  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  precious  memory,  was  a 
true  yoke  fellow  with  me  in  my  work.  He  is  gone 
but  not  forgotten. 

The  church  was  dominated  largely  by  sturdy, 
wealthy  farmers,  and  yet  the  merchants  and  bank- 
ers and  business  men  of  the  place  bore  their  share  of 
responsibility  in  giving  direction  to  the  activities  of 
the  church,  all  working  in  harmonious  action.  A 
personnel  of  the  church  was  made  up  of  the  Shera's, 
Pultse's,  Laird's,  Stout's,  Wilson's,  Holland's,  Rid- 
enour's,  Lathrop's,  Osborne's,  Bake's,  Glendening's 
and  others.  These  were  all  stately  people  whom,  I 
am  sure,  God  will  count  worthy  at  last. 

College  Corner  took  its  name  from  the  ceding,  by 
the  state,  of  a  portion  of  territory  in  that  locality  to 
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the  school  fund  for  college  purposes,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  Miami  University,  some  five  miles 
away.  Also  the  fact  that  it  was  a  corner  town 
which  had  something  to  do  with  its  naming.  We 
remained  in  College  Corner  for  four  years  and  the 
way  was  open  to  stay  the  full  five  years,  the  time 
limit,  if  we  had  so  willed  it.  I  had  been  active  in 
temperance  work  and  in  doing  so  had  incurred  the 
ill  will  of  the  liquor  element,  and  the  gang  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  me,  and  reported  that  I  had  to  leave, 
the  church  not  wanting  my  services  any  longer,  be- 
cause of  my  attitude  toward  the  saloon.  The  sub- 
joined statement  by  one  of  the  official  board  stands 
over  against  any  such  conclusion: 

"So  far  as  I  know  this  church  was  not  wanting 
any  change;  would  be  glad  to  have  Brother  Ward 
as  our  pastor  next  year,  but  he  completely  surprised 
us  some  months  ago,  when  the  question  of  change 
was  not  up  at  all,  by  informing  us  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

I  was  earnestly  solicited  to  change  my  decision 
and  remain  for  another  year.  But  I  told  the  people 
that  I  had  made  my  plans  for  the  future  and  could 
not  change  them.  My  wife's  health  was  failing  so 
she  could  not  stand  by  me  in  my  work  any  longer; 
and  so  in  counsel  we  decided  that  it  was  best  to 
retire,  especially  so,  when  I  felt  like  I  had  reached 
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the  dead  line  of  ministerial  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. A  great  many  of  our  ministers  stay  in  the 
active  work  too  long;  stay  in  till  they  are  invited 
out,  which  is  certainly  very  humiliating.  The 
preacher  is  so  apt  to  over  estimate  his  ability  and 
usefulness,  especially  so  when  old  age  is  coming  on. 
I  felt  that  I  should  be  the  judge  in  such  matters,  and 
so  I  took  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  retiring  from 
the  active  work.  My  judgment  is  that  forty  years 
is  long  enough  for  the  ordinary  man  to  stay  in  the 
active  ministry. 

When  I  was  called  to  the  ministry,  I  felt  that  I 
was  called  to  the  active  work  and  I  yielded  without 
a  struggle  and  became  obedient  to  the  heavenly  call- 
ing, and  when  the  time  came  for  retiring  from  the 
active  work,  I  laid  down  my  burden  without  a 
struggle.  The  good  Spirit  invited  me  in,  and  the 
same  Spirit  invited  me  out,  and  I  went  out  without 
a  murmur.  My  two  sons,  Harry  and  Walter,  Harry 
a  practicing  physician  at  Coalmont,  and  Walter  a 
dentist  at  Hymera,  requested  that  we  should  come 
to  them,  which  we  did.  They  were  only  four  miles 
apart.  It  seemed  fitting  that  we  should  settle  in 
Hymera  and  make  a  home  for  Walter,  as  he  was 
unmarried  and  was  boarding  wherever  he  could 
find  a  place  to  stop.  And  so  we  moved  to  Hymera, 
Sullivan  county,  and  bought  a  home.     We  identi- 
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fied  ourselves  with  Hymera  church  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Hymera  quarterly  conference.  We 
wanted  to  be  with  the  children,  of  course,  which 
was  our  foundation  motive,  but  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, we  wanted  to  be  where  there  might  be 
opened  to  us  a  field  of  usefulness.  So  many  of  our 
retired  ministers  located  in  some  great  city  where 
they  found  nothing  to  do  and  are  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude. We  chose  to  locate  in  a  community  where 
our  influence,  if  we  had  any,  would  be  felt  and 
where  we  could  be  helpful  to  a  struggling  church, 
and  I  knew  that  Hymera  church  would  appreciate 
any  little  help  we  might  be  able  to  give.  Since  that 
time  Hymera  has  been  our  church  home,  and  a 
happy  home  it  has  been.  Three  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a  shadow  fell  upon  our  home.  The  compan- 
ion of  my  youth  passed  away  to  her  reward  and  I 
am  left  alone.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  left  for 
me  to  do  but  to  sit  down  in  the  shadows  and  weep 
away  life's  lonely  hours.  She  was  all  the  world  to 
me.  It  is  said  that  time  is  a  healer,  but  it  has  not 
done  much  for  me.  The  flowers  don't  bloom  like 
they  once  did;  the  grass  is  not  green  like  it  once 
was;  the  waters  do  not  run  rippling  like  they  once 
did,  and  there  is  a  vacant  place  in  my  heart  that 
will  not  be  filled  till  I  join  company  with  her 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  land  where  there  is  no  more 
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death.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  now  to  reflect 
that  I  tried  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  and  tried  to 
make  life  as  pleasant  as  possible.  We  spent  one  win- 
ter in  Florida,  which  she  appreciated  very  much. 
On  our  return,  we  stopped  off  at  Atlanta  and  spent 
a  week  visiting  the  battle  fields  of  the  civil  war, 
over  which  we  had  passed  forty-nine  years  before, 
I,  in  person,  and  she  in  spirit.  She  was  with  me  in 
spirit  in  the  march  and  in  the  bivouac  and  the  battle. 
She  was  my  good  angel  shielding  me,  may  be,  not 
from  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  her  good  spirit 
certainly  shielded  me  in  the  dark  night  of  tempta- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  her  I  might  have  fallen. 
We  visited  the  battle  fields  all  the  way  back  to 
Chattanooga  and  on  to  Nashville.  At  Chattanooga 
we  visited  the  National  Cemetery,  where  many 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  lie  sleeping.  We  visited 
the  graves  of  Alonzo  Greeson,  Little  Dave  Fugate 
and  Calvin  Ward,  members  of  Company  "D"  of 
our  regiment,  who  fell  at  Resaca,  Georgia,  and 
paid  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  these  brave  boys. 
The  next  winter  after  our  trip  south,  we  went  to 
California  and  spent  the  winter  with  our  grandchil- 
dren in  Imperial  Valley.  Will  Fee  and  family  are 
located  there.     We  also  visited  Charley  and  Anna 
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at  Huntington  Beach.  Thence  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  World's  Fair.  Thence  back  home.  This 
was  a  great  visit  for  her  and  she  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  After  this  her  health  began  to  fail  and  she 
went  rapidly  down  till  the  end  came. 
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WANDERING 


FOR  three  years  I  have  been  without  a  home. 
When  I  was  left  alone  the  children  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  making  me  welcome  to  their 
homes.  John  S.,  who  is  superintendent  of  Evans- 
ville  District,  Indiana  conference,  made  haste  to  an- 
nounce in  the  Western  that  I  would  make  his  place 
my  home.  I  was  thankful  for  the  offer  and  the 
good  spirit  that  prompted  it,  but  I  have  not  been 
with  him  any  more  than  I  have  been  with  the  rest 
of  the  children  and  grandchildren.  I  have  been 
sharing  their  hospitality  all  the  way  around.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  must  be  on  the  move  or  in  my 
loneliness  I  will  lose  my  reason.  I  shall  have  but 
little  rest  till  I  join  company  with  my  companion  on 
the  other  side.  And  so  I  am  roaming.  I  am  spend- 
ing my  winters  in  California  and  Florida.  I  am 
sometimes  below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  sometimes 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  it.  I  am  here  and  there, 
up  and  down,  over  and  under,  through  and  above 
and  below,  beneath  and  between,  here  and  there 
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and  elsewhere,   and,  it  seems  to  me,  sometimes — 
nowhere,  but  I  must  be  on  the  go. 

I  spent  six  weeks  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  year  with 
Jessie  and  Jack  Griggsby,  our  grandchildren.  I 
spent  some  time  mixing  with  the  Mormons. 
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MORMONS 


I  TAKE  occasion  here  to  say  that  Mormonism 
is  one  of  the  greatest  religious  frauds  on  earth. 
I  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
train  with  a  Mormon;  he  was  a  Josephite,  a  split 
off  from  the  original  Mormon  sect.  He  gave  me 
an  insight  into  Mormonism  such  as  I  had  never  had 
before.  He  said,  "We  left  them  because  of  their 
polygamy  and  their  corruption  in  a  general  way.'* 
He  told  me  of  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre. 
That  an  emigrant  train  was  passing  through  Salt 
Lake  Valley  and  the  Mormons,  disguised  as  In- 
dians, fell  upon  the  emigrants,  murdering  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  of  them,  and  taking  possession 
of  their  belongings.  He  said  he  was  so  related  to 
the  tragedy  that  he  knew  that  the  history  of  it  was 
not  overdrawn.  The  Josephites  would  not  lay  un- 
der the  disgrace  of  such  crime  as  that,  and  so 
formed  a  sect  of  their  own  and  withdrew.  There 
existed  an  order  of  what  was  called  the  Danites,  in 
which  there  was  a  "destroying  angel,"  appointed  by 
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Brigham  Young,  the  president  of  the  so-called  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  and  when  a  suspicious  character  ap- 
peared in  their  midst,  and  was  likely  to  divulge  any 
of  their  secrets,  he  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Dan- 
ites,  and  then  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  who  took  him  out  and  knocked  him  in 
the  head.  All  that  by  order  of  the  president.  Well, 
the  Josephites  couldn't  stand  for  that  and  so  they 
formed  a  Mormon  church  of  their  own,  leaving  out 
of  their  creed  all  these  criminal  practices.  And  so 
far  as  practice  is  concerned,  they  represent  a  fairly 
good  type  of  citizenship. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  I  visited  the  Temple  Square 
built  by  Brigham  Young  in  an  early  day.  In  that 
square  are  three  imposing  structures.  Two  taber- 
nacles, including  the  "Bee  Hive,"  and  the  great 
Mormon  temple.  The  Bee  Hive  is  so  constructed  in 
its  acoustic  plan,  although  it  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  Our  guide  gave  us 
a  demonstration  of  that  fact.  The  pin  was  dropped 
and  our  company  could  hear  it  distinctly  in  the 
farthest  part  of  the  building.  Our  guide  led  us  to 
the  different  points  of  interest  on  the  grounds.  He 
said,  "I  can  not  take  you  into  the  Temple;  that  is 
too  sacred  a  place  to  enter  for  mere  entertainment." 
He  said,  "none  but  Mormons  ever  enter  here,"  and 
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even  Mormons  were  not  allowed  to  enter  if  they 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
church.  We  were  told  by  others  that  six  hundred 
people  were  employed  in  this  temple.  What  they 
all  did  was  not  stated.  We  were  informed  by  our 
guide  that  the  temple  was  the  place  where  the  rite 
of  baptism  was  performed,  and  where  their  sealed 
marriages  were  solemnized.  We  passed  by  the 
statues  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Mor- 
mon church,  and  Hiram  his  brother.  "These," 
said  our  guide,  "are  our  martyred  prophets."  Some 
of  our  company  said,  "What  did  they  kill  them 
for?"  "For  the  same  reason  that  the  mob  crucified 
our  Lord,"  said  the  guide.  "They  were  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion." 

I  happened  to  know  something  about  that  al- 
leged martyrdom.  When  the  Mormons  came  and 
settled  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  they  were  only  a  few 
miles  from  where  I  was  born.  And  my  father  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  history.  They  were 
driving  off  the  people's  stock  and  taking  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  were  glib  in 
their  quotations  of  the  scriptures.  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof."  They  said,  "we 
represent  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints,  and  we  own  it  all."  The  truth  of  it  is 
they  were  a  gang  of  outlaws  with  Joe  Smith  and 
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Hiram,  his  brother,  as  leaders.  The  whole  country 
became  aroused,  and  rose  enmasse  to  rid  the  country 
of  this  menace  to  society.  Joe  Smith  and  Hiram 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail,  and  a  mob  went 
and  broke  down  the  door  of  the  jail,  and  took  these 
outlaws  and  shot  them  to  death.  Shot  for  stealing. 
Now  that  was  the  kind  of  "martyrdom"  they  got. 
The  Mormon  church  so  called  is  a  menace  to  our 
civilization.  Since  the  manifesto  of  1 892,  polygamy 
is  a  crime,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment.  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  a  man  has  taken  a  second  wife, 
he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  One  Mormon  official 
was  arrested  for  bigamy  but  the  good  "Saint"  lied 
himself  out  of  it.  He  said  it  is  true  a  child  has  been 
born,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  of  adultery.  That  is 
the  way  he  got  out  of  going  to  the  penitentiary.  A 
Saint!  Save  the  mark.  Is  polygamy  done  away? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  thing  simply  comes  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  system  of  sealed  wives  has  solved 
the  problem,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  mor- 
mon hierarchy.  A  man  can  have  a  hundred  sealed 
wives  if  he  wants  them,  a  veritable  Turkish  harem. 
A  Mormon  can  have  a  legal  wife,  and  then  he  can 
have  his  neighbor's  wife  and  then  a  hundred  others, 
for  that  matter.  "Sealed  wives,"  that  is  to  say 
sealed  up  into  the  profoundest  secrecy.  Simply 
houses  of  prostitution.  But  even  at  that  Mormonism 
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is  better  than  it  was  a  half  a  century  ago;  better  in 
that  murder  has  been  eliminated. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  missionaries,  operat- 
ing in  our  Utah  missions,  wrote  a  book,  making 
statements  absolutely  authenticated.  He  says,  "I 
got  into  the  inner  circle  and  found  out  things  simply 
appalling.  A  young  lady  married  a  young  Mormon 
with  the  understanding  that  no  other  woman  should 
come  into  the  family  as  a  plural  wife.  He  made  a 
solemn  pledge  to  that  effect.  Twenty  years  passed. 
In  the  meantime  three  children  were  born.  One 
day  in  the  face  of  his  sworn  pledge,  he  brought  in  a 
new  wife.  Then  there  was  trouble,  when  the  first 
wife  was  called  on  to  be  a  slave  and  a  drudge  for 
his  second  wife.  She  said,  "I  can't  stand  it."  I 
said,  "you  don't  have  to  stand  it,  get  a  divorce." 
To  this  she  consented.  A  gentile  lawyer  was  em- 
ployed, and  divorce  proceedings  were  entered  into. 
After  we  had  the  suit  well  on  the  way,  the  woman 
came  in  crying  and  fairly  tearing  her  hair,  and  said, 
"we  will  have  to  withdraw  that  suit.  The  elders 
tell  me  if  I  do  not,  they  will  murder  my  children." 
I  went  out  and  found  from  a  confidant,  who  wanted 
out  of  the  church,  but  couldn't  without  endangering 
his  own  life.  He  was  in  the  council  and  knew  in  a 
personal  way  that  they  were  going  to  murder  the 
children;   that   President   Taylor,   the  successor  of 
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Brigham  Young,  had  ordered  it,  saying,  "we  will 
have  to  make  an  example  of  that  woman.  Better 
for  the  children  to  die  than  for  the  church  to  suf- 
fer." When  we  got  that  revelation  we  said  to  the 
woman,  "we  will  withdraw  the  suit,  go  your  way 
and  save  your  children."  That  is  an  example  of 
their  fiendish  doings  a  half  a  century  ago.  The 
Mormons  have  improved  since  that  time,  in  that  they 
don't  murder  anybody  now.  Only  for  the  reason 
that  Uncle  Sam's  eye  is  upon  them. 

While  I  remained  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  made  it  a 
point  to  say  what  I  pleased  to  the  Mormons  and 
about  them.  I  sat  on  a  bench  upon  the  street  in  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  and  en- 
gaged a  Mormon,  who  chanced  to  occupy  the  same 
seat  waiting  for  a  car,  in  conversation.  I  said,  "I 
know  the  record  of  Joe  Smith.  He  used  to  pass  by 
our  door  on  the  Mississippi  in  a  steam  boat  drunk 
as  a  lord.  Everybody  knew  about  it.  Now,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Almighty  would  allow  the 
golden  plates,  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
taken,  to  be  hidden  away  in  the  side  of  a  mountain 
for  fourteen  hundred  years,  as  you  claim  he  did, 
when  there  was  no  true  religion  on  the  earth  at  that 
time,  and  the  people  going  to  hell  everywhere  for 
the  want  of  knowledge,  and  then  take  them  out  and 
deliver  them  to  a  man  like  Joe  Smith.     Waiting  for 
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such  a  man  as  that  to  come  along.  Nobody  else 
worthy  to  receive  them.  Delivering  them  to  a 
drunken  debauchee."  "Why,"  he  said,  "Jesus 
Christ  got  drunk."  Meaning,  of  course,  that  if 
Jesus  turned  the  water  into  wine  he  had  to  get 
drunk  on  it.  Before  I  could  reply,  "There  is  my 
car  coming,"  he  said,  and  so  ended  the  conversation. 
If  I  had  said  what  I  did  say  to  him  a  half  century 
ago,  it  wouldn't  have  been  twenty-four  hours  until  I 
would  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  destroying 
angel  and  that  would  have  been  the  last  of  me. 

Mormonism  is  based  upon  ignorance,  the  most 
profound. 

After  my  visit  with  Jack  and  Jessie  ended  I  went 
up  through  Yellowstone  Park. 
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THE    WONDERS   OF   THE   WORLD 

WE  don't  have  to  cross  the  sea  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  I  visited  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  the  wonders  of  Yosemite  Valley. 
Yellowstone  Park  is  situated  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Wyoming.  Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  after  a 
stay  of  four  weeks  with  Jack  and  Jessie  I  found  it 
difficult  to  get  into  the  park — was  delayed  three 
weeks  before  I  could  get  in.  When  I  went  to  get 
my  ticket  the  agent  said,  "No  trains  are  going  to  the 
park  and  will  not  go  for  some  time.  The  snow  is 
twenty  feet  deep  up  there."  So  I  had  to  wait  for 
the  snow  to  melt  away.  Passing  up  through  Idaho 
and  Montana  I  reached  the  park  on  the  20th  of 
June.  The  snow  was  gone  and  the  weather  was 
fine.  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  tourists  coming 
from  the  north,  had  to  pass  through  snow  shoveled 
and  piled  up  twenty  feet  high  in  order  to  get  a  pas- 
sage way  in  at  the  gate.  The  round  trip  by  auto- 
mobile was  ten  dollars  per  day,  including  board  and 
lodging.     I  only  took  a  two  days'  trip.     It  took  four 
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days  to  make  the  entire  round.  I  saw  in  the  two 
days  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  park, 
and  wonders  they  were.  We  passed  down  the  val- 
ley by  the  "Paint  Pot,"  a  veritable  boiling  caldron 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pulverized  soap  stone, 
bubbling  up  in  a  basin  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
We  were  told  that  this  substance  was  used  by  the 
people  for  purposes  of  calcimining  houses,  and  it 
looked  to  me  like  it  would  do  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  the  exterior  of  houses  as  well.  The  whole 
valley  is  covered  with  lakes  of  water  boiling  and 
bubbling  up  out  of  the  depths.  Coming  to  our  en- 
campment consisting  of  furnished  tents,  a  veritable 
tented  field,  accompanied  by  a  great  eating  house, 
we  put  up  for  the  night.  Out  in  front  of  this  build- 
ing "Old  Faithful,"  the  famous  geyser,  was  doing 
business — and  has  been  doing  business  perhaps 
since  the  days  of  Abraham.  This  old  geyser  spouts 
boiling  water  a  hundred  feet  high  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  one  hour,  never  ceasing,  always  on  the  job. 
We  visited  other  geysers,  which  are  numerous  in  the 
valley,  but  none  so  faithful  as  the  old  stager  doing 
business  every  hour;  some  of  them  once  a  month; 
some  less,  some  more.  But  few  at  given  intervals. 
We  went  to  a  lake,  or  rather  a  bubbling  spring, 
where  we  washed  our  handkerchiefs.  It  was  called 
the  "Laundry  Spring."     We  could  see  an  opening 
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downward,  a  sort  of  cavernous  opening,  the  walls 
were  coated  with  sulphur  mingled  with  a  green  sub- 
stance all  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  I  said  to  the 
crowd,  "we  have  fire  and  brimstone  here,  surely  the 
*pit'  isn't  far  from  this  place."  An  Irishman  came 
to  a  boiling  spring  steaming  and  gurgling  and  roar- 
ing, and  said  to  his  fellows,  "drive  on,  drive  on,  hell 
is  not  a  half  mile  from  this  place."  I  thought  of 
that  as  I  stood  there  watching  them  washing  their 
handkerchiefs.  We  threw  in  our  laundry,  when  it 
would  be  drawn  down  out  of  sight,  then  reappear- 
ing we  would  recover  our  handkerchiefs  with  a  long 
stick.  It  was  fun,  enjoyed  by  all,  even  if  the  scene 
and  the  surroundings  were  suggestive  of  the  bottom- 
less pit.  A  great  many  square  miles  are  enclosed 
in  this  park.  Deer  and  bear  and  elk  and  buffalo 
and  other  animals  are  denizens  of  this  wild  region, 
where  they  remain  undisturbed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  person 
of  a  game  warden.  They  seem  to  be  aware  of  this 
protection.  Two  deer  came  down  out  of  the  pine 
forest  into  the  open  near  our  tent.  They  were 
browsing  about  without  the  least  fear.  One  of  our 
number  got  a  good  snap  shot  of  them  without  any 
difficulty.  They  did  not  shy  away  from  the  cam- 
era, but  seemed  to  be  perfectly  tame  and  docile.  I 
was  told  that  the  government  provides  food  and  a 
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feeding  place  for  these  animals.  Yellowstone 
Park  is  not  as  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  as  it 
is  made  famous  by  its  geysers  and  its  great  lakes  of 
boiling,  bubbling  water.  You  can  catch  fish,  moun- 
tain trout,  out  of  a  mountain  stream  of  ice  cold 
water,  that  gees  purling  and  rippling  through  the 
valley,  and  then  take  your  fish  and  boil  them  in  a 
lake  not  twenty  feet  away. 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY 

Yosemite  Valley  is  another  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  You  enter  this  valley  at  Merced, 
which  is  a  town  situated  on  the  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  about  equally  distant 
from  each  city.  The  valley  runs  off  from  Merced 
a  hundred  miles  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Ne- 
vada. There  is  a  branch  road  leading  from  the 
main  line  up  through  the  valley.  Taking  this  road 
I  went  some  seventy-five  miles  by  rail,  then  took  an 
automobile  route  the  balance  of  the  way  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  valley.  On  the  way,  by  rail,  we  passed 
through  the  gold  diggings,  which  was  a  sort  of 
thriller  for  me.  Here  the  "Forty-Niners"  began 
operations.  They  reached  here,  the  Eldorado  of 
their  highest  hopes.  Gold,  however,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  a  mill-race  some  hundred  miles  north  of 
this  place,  but  here  the  earth  was  literally  turned  up- 
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side  down  in  search  for  gold.  When  we  reached 
the  automobile  line,  stretching  fifteen  miles  away,  a 
scene,  not  to  be  described  by  orator's  tongue  or 
poet's  pen,  came  bursting  upon  our  enraptured 
vision.  The  valley  here  narrows  down  to  an  al- 
most mountainous  gorge,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
places,  from  one  mountain  to  another.  On  either 
side  mountains  rise  2,000  feet  above  the  road  in 
which  we  were  traveling.  Here  and  there  on  either 
side  were  water  falls  coming  down  from  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  These  streams  looked  like  skeins  of 
flossy  silk,  hanging  down  the  sides.  The  scene 
looked  v/eird  and  wild  and  grand.  Passing  up  the 
valley  we  passed  through  scenes  that  were  simply 
sublime.  Reaching  the  end  we  came  to  the  very 
climax  of  it  all — the  great  falls  of  Yosemite  Valley  6 
Painters  brush  at  its  very  best  can  only  furnish  the 
faintest  hint  of  that  which  came  bursting  on  our 
view  in  sublimest  grandeur.  The  waters  come 
tumbling  down  eighteen  hundred  feet  out  of  a  lake, 
fed  by  the  snows  of  winter,  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
It  came  roaring  like  a  veritable  Niagara,  lashing 
and  splashing,  dancing  and  glancing.  I  thought  of 
the  poem  of  our  school  book  back  in  our  school 
days,  "How  the  waters  came  down  at  Lodore."  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  got  closer  to  nature  and  to 
nature's  God  here  than  I  had  ever  been  before. 
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Awe  stricken,  I  passed  into  a  jungle  and  came  as 
near  as  I  could  to  where  the  waters  struck  the  rocks 
below,  but  finding  that  I  was  going  to  be  soaked 
by  the  mists  and  spray,  I  went  back  to  the  hotel 
and  got  my  overcoat.     Then  I  clambered  up  the 
rocky  way,  and  stood  right  by  where  the  waters 
struck  the  bottom.      I   stood  there   amid   the   sur- 
roundings and  was  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  rush 
and  roar  and  thunder  of  that  awful  avalanche  of 
waters.      I  said  surely  God  is  here.     I  went  and 
stood  upon  the  bridge  spanning  the  river  flowing 
down   through   the  valley  having  its  head  waters 
here.     I  think  if  the  river  had  been  a  hundred  feet 
deep  I  could  have  seen  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  clear 
were  the  waters;  as  clear  as  the  air  above  us.     I 
stood  there  looking  back  upon  the  scene  in  the  dis- 
tance.     I   remember  my  reflections.      Under   such 
conditions  how  different  are  the  reflections  of  indi- 
vidual beholders  of  such  a  scene.     One  man  would 
say,    what    an    opportunity     for    fishing    here    in 
this  river.     Another  would  say,  what  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy  is   displayed   here.      There   is  enough   water 
force  wasted  here  to  run  a  dozen  mills.     But  I  con- 
fess that  the  scene  had  a  different  effect  on  me.     I 
thought  of  the  good  God  above  us,  and  how  nature's 
God  has  lavished  upon  us,  in  such  rich  profusion, 
the  blessings  that  we  may  gather  from  a  study  of 
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nature.  As  it  stands  related  to  the  God  of  nature 
and  the  God  of  revelation.  As  I  stood  there,  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration,  as  I  looked  upon  the 
waters  issuing  from  those  magnificent  heights,  and 
looked  upon  the  clear,  purling  river  flowing  swiftly 
at  my  feet,  I  here  thought  of  the  river  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. "And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of 
life  clear  as  crystal  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb."  As  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  this  almost  primeval  forest  I  imagined  that 
I  could  almost  hear  the  wild  war  whoop  of  the  In- 
dian, who  roamed  amid  these  solitudes  before  the 
white  man  came.  Civilization  came,  but  not  to  lay 
a  rude  hand  upon  this  almost  unbroken  forest.  What 
grand  old  trees!  Judging  from  their  size,  may  be 
they  came  down  to  us  from  the  flood.  I  remem- 
bered that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  read  in  our  school 
book,  "The  groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  and 
I  found  myself  in  a  worshipful  mood,  as  I  pondered, 
giving  myself  up  to  reflections  concerning  these 
things.  I  had  visited  Niagara  Falls  and  looked 
upon  its  splendors,  but  that  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  very  splendors  of  God  as  displayed  in  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  found  the  tourists 
getting  ready  to  visit  the  Big  Trees,  which  were 
some  thirty-five  miles  away,  but  being  pretty  well 
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worn  out,  besides  my  exchequer  was  getting  a  little 
bit  low,  I  denied  myself  the  great  treat  of  going  to 
see  the  big  trees.  I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did 
not  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  seeing  these 
wonders  of  nature.  Some  of  these  trees,  I  am  told, 
are  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter.  I  think  some  of 
them  have  been  growing  ever  since  Methuselah  was 
young  and  will  be  still  growing  when  Gabriel  blows 
his  trumpet,  sounding  the  trump  of  doom  at  last. 
Who  knows? 
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HOMEWARD   BOUND 

ON  the  Southern  Pacific  out  through  Nevada 
on  to  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  and  over  the 
Rockies,  passing  through  the  snow  sheds  forty  miles 
long,  constructed  to  keep  the  snow  from  obstructing 
the  railway  track,  (a  sort  of  tunnel  it  was),  we 
came  to  the  Royal  Gorge.  This  great  canon  is 
three  thousand  feet  deep,  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tain just  wide  enough  for  the  railway  track.  On 
one  side  of  the  track  we  could  almost  reach  the  cliff 
from  the  window  of  the  car.  A  cliff  almost  per- 
pendicular three  thousand  feet  high.  On  the  other 
side,  the  cliff  rose  twenty-seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  track,  out  through  this  gorge  to  Canon  City  and 
on  to  Pueblo,  Colorado.  What  shall  I  say  more 
of  the  Rockies?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Almighty 
had  more  rocks  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  and 
He  just  dumped  them  out  on  the  plain  and  just  let 
the  thing  go  at  that.  May  be  it  all  came  about  by 
volcanic  eruption,  earthquake  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Who  knows?  On  to  Denver;  on  to  Kansas 
City;  on  to  St.  Louis;  on  to  the  good  old  Hoosier 
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State,  the  best  state  in  the  union.  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio  are  the  leading  states  of  the 
union,  but  I  wouldn't  turn  Indiana  down  for  any  of 
them.  Little  old  Missouri  is  not  so  bad  as  its  name. 
When  I  got  back  to  Hymera  I  found  myself 
booked  for  the  baccalaureate  sermon  before  the 
High  School  graduates.  The  Chairman  introduced 
me  as  the  gentleman  from  California.  I  began  my 
address  by  saying,  'Tm  from  Missouri."  By  the 
way,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  service 
to  render  before  I  had,  by  reason  of  age,  to  drop 
out  of  the  active  service.  I  only  occasionally  preach 
now,  just  once  in  a  while  to  help  out  a  little,  where 
the  help  seems  to  be  needed. 
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MISCELLANY 

I  MUST  not  close  this  autobiography  without  re- 
cording certain  other  incidents  in  the  history 
of  my  life.  In  my  wanderings  I  got  into  Old  Mex- 
ico. I  spent  several  winters  in  Calexico,  in  southern 
California.  Calexico  is  situated  on  the  line  separat- 
ing Old  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  Calexico 
on  one  side  of  the  line  and  Mexicalla  on  the  other; 
the  two  cities  joined  together  on  the  international 
line.  Twin  cities  they  are;  having  a  population,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  about  fifteen  thousand.  Mexi- 
calla is  the  seat  of  government  for  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  Mexican  states.  Mr.  J.  O.  Butts, 
cashier  of  the  Calexico  State  Bank,  and  Eva,  his 
wife,  my  granddaughter,  were  invited  by  Mr.  Canto, 
the  governor  of  the  state,  to  a  great  barbecue  ar- 
ranged to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  great  high- 
way across  the  state.  They  were  requested  to  bring 
any  special  friends  that  they  might  have  along  with 
them.  And  being  a  guest  in  their  home  that  invi- 
tation included  me  along  with  others.  And  so, 
after  getting  our  passport  across  the  line  we  hied 
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ourselves  away  by  automobile  to  a  mountain  some 
sixty  miles  distant.  When  we  reached  there  we 
found  the  banquet  in  full  swing.  How  we  did 
enjoy  it.  All  of  us,  Otha  and  Eva,  the  two  little 
boys,  Otha  Junior  and  Walter,  Will  Fee  and  my- 
self. We  enjoyed  it  because  of  the  quaintness  of 
the  thing. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  personnel  of  the  great 
gathering.  They  were  not  the  peon  or  lowest  class 
in  Mexico.  They  were  rather  the  well-to-do  mid- 
dle class,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  upper  tendom. 
Senors,  Senoras  and  Senoritas,  parading  around 
with  their  good  clothes  on.  Everything  orderly,  for 
the  reason  that  the  governor  of  the  state  was  there 
with  a  big  revolver  hanging  to  his  belt.  Canto  is 
very  much  of  a  gentleman.  1  here  is  not  much 
greaser  blood  running  in  his  veins.  When  the 
banquet  was  spread  and  the  dinner  was  announced, 
then  came  another  sensation.  We  were  formed  into 
line  and  given  each  a  paper  plate.  Then  came  the 
march  past  the  table.  On  reaching  the  table  we 
found  a  furnace  consisting  of  a  trench  in  the  ground 
covered  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  plate,  and  an  old 
Mexican  woman  sat  by  the  furnace  baking  tortillas, 
a  sort  of  pancake,  made  of  meal  and  flour  without 
salt  or  seasoning.  She  made  out  the  cakes  on  her 
arm  and  hand  and  flipped  them  over  and  over  to 
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keep  them  from  burning  on  the  hot  sheet  iron.  Then 
she  put  three  of  these  cakes,  or  tortillas,  as  the  Mex- 
icans call  them,  on  each  plate.  An  old  Mexican 
stood  at  the  table  cutting  off  the  meat,  barbecued 
meat  in  great  chunks,  serving  each  plate  with  as  fine 
a  piece  of  meat  as  ever  was  eaten,  fit  for  the  palate 
of  an  epicure.  That  served  up  with  Mexican  chile 
sauce,  that  burned,  and  the  more  it  burned  the  more 
we  wanted  of  it.  It  was  a  great  relish.  Barring  the 
tortillas  which  were  replaced  by  teacakes,  cookies 
and  crackers  and  other  delicacies,  which  Eva  had 
provided  in  a  lunch  basket,  we  had  a  dinner  fit  for 
King  George.  The  barbecue  over  we  started  for 
home,  passing  down  the  mountain  five  miles  to  its 
base  and  out  on  the  desert  along  the  highway,  which 
consisted  in  simply  rolling  the  stones  out  of  the  way 
which  ran  along  through  the  deep  sand,  a  veritable 
burlesque  on  a  real  highway,  passing  the  extreme 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  so  on 
up  into  God's  country.  We  reached  home  away  in 
the  night.  If  we  were  not  better  we  certainly  were 
wiser,  for  we  learned  some  things  we  had  never 
known  before. 

While  I  remained  among  the  Fee's  having  the 
time  of  my  life,  Will's  brother  Ernest  came  down 
from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  he  has  re- 
sided for  years,  to  visit  among  his  relatives.     While 
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visiting  with  us  we  made,  he  and  I,  an  occasional 
run  over  the  Mexican  line.  Ernest  could  speak 
Spanish  fluently  and  that  fact  let  us  into  the  inside 
of  Mexican  life  among  the  peons  or  lower  class. 
We  visited  the  Mexican  standing  army  post  and 
rubbed  up  against  the  Mexican  soldiers  in  their  gov- 
ernment barracks.  We  also  visited  their  families, 
stationed  in  their  shacks  circling  around  the  govern- 
ment buildings;  went  into  their  kitchens  and  saw 
them  cooking  their  meals.  They  treated  us  cour- 
teously and  seemed  glad  that  we  came  to  visit  them, 
and  they  chatted  with  Ernest  while  they  baked  their 
tortillas  (cakes)  and  boiled  their  frijoles  (beans) 
and  cooked  their  carney  (meat).  In  this  way  we 
got  into  their  domestic  life,  manner  and  customs. 
They  were  typical  greasers  and  they  represented 
their  manner  of  life  even  in  times  of  peace,  in  their 
homes;  about  on  a  level  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Indians  in  their  tepees.  We  visited  day  laborers 
making  adobe  bricks.  They  were  moulded  into 
mud  bricks  about  ten  inches  square  and  laid  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  were 
laid  up,  like  ordinary  burned  brick,  into  buildings. 
The  most  of  their  buildings  are  made  that  way. 
Everything  we  saw  was  intensely  primitive. 

We  went  to  a  Mexican  funeral;  on  our  way  to 
the  cemetery  we  met  a  greaser  leading  a  burro  with 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  strapped  upon 
his  back,  going  to  the  wood  market  in  the  city.  A 
typical  mode  of  transportation  among  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans.  As  I  said,  we  were  on  our  way  to  a 
Mexican  funeral.  When  we  reached  the  cemetery, 
we  were  struck  with  the  quaint  appearance  of  things. 
It  was  a  Catholic  cemetery,  situated  on  a  plat  of 
ground,  a  veritable  sand  bank,  out  on  the  desert. 
The  mourners  seemed  to  be  of  the  better  class.  We 
expected  to  find  a  mob  much  after  the  order  of 
howling  dervishes  or  something  after  the  order  of 
the  wailing  of  hired  mourners;  but  on  the  contrary 
we  found  an  orderly  company  of  people,  indulging 
in  subdued  grief  and  a  manifestation  of  the  deepest 
feeling.  After  the  simplest  ceremonies  led  by  the 
priest,  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the  grave — a 
hole  in  the  ground,  the  sand  thrown  out  in  every 
direction,  and  then  thrown  back  after  the  casket  had 
been  deposited.  It  seemed  to  us  like  a  rude,  rough 
way  to  bury  the  dead,  but  possibly  as  good  as  any 
other  way.  The  lowliest  graves  will  be  found  as 
readily  as  those  shadowed  by  the  costliest  monu- 
ments when  the  angel  of  the  apocalypse  shall  sound 
the  resurrection  call  in  the  last  day. 

Mexicalla  is  a  veritable  Sodom,  wickedness  run- 
ning riot  on  the  streets  out  in  the  open  everywhere, 
licentious  and  blatant,  gambling  dens  in  evidence  on 
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every  corner.  We  took  a  walk  through  the  main 
street  of  the  town  and  could  see  from  the  street 
gambling  dens  everywhere;  roulette  wheels,  wheels 
of  fortune,  euchre  games,  seven  up,  poker.  Silver 
money  on  the  table  by  the  peck,  and  every  gambling 
device  in  full  blast,  not  outdone  by  the  streets  of 
San  Francisco  by  the  forty-niners  who  swarmed  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  search  of  gold,  an  account  of 
which  I  read  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
"Seven  years  street  preaching  on  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco." 

Mexicalla  is  a  typical  Mexican  town,  given  up 
to  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  debauchery  and 
crime.  Here  my  partner  and  I  parted  company, 
Ernest  feeling  free  to  say,  "This  is  no  place  for  a 
Methodist."  This  he  said  in  a  joking  way,  and  I 
agreed  with  him  in  all  seriousness. 

After  spending  some  good  bright  days  with  the 
grandchildren  I  bade  the  Fees  "good  by"  and  went 
my  way  to  visit  Charley  and  Anna  at  Huntington 
Beach  on  the  coast.  I  found  Anna  on  the  decline, 
wasting  away  with  an  incurable  disease  which  in  a 
few  weeks  carried  her  away.  We  buried  her  at 
Pasadena  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  beside  little 
John,  her  baby  boy,  who  died  years  before.  It 
seemed  hard  that  she  had  to  be  taken  away  just  as 
they  got  their  home  paid  for.     Years  before  they 
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had  purchased  the  place  and  she  had  struggled  so 
hard,  along  with  her  husband,  to  pay  for  it,  but 
God  willed  it  otherwise  and  her  husband  is  left  to 
mourn  the  loss  he  has  sustained. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

TEXT — ROMANS  1-16 

I  present  here  a  sample  of  my  pulpit  work  during 
the  years  of  my  active  ministry.  I  count  it  a  great 
luxury  to  preach  the  gospel.  If  I  had  my  life  to 
live  over  I  would  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

"Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath, 
I  may  but  gasp  his  name, 
Preach  him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb." 

4  4 1"^OR  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believeth." 

The  term  gospel  has  a  variety  of  meanings.  It 
means  divinity.  It  means  theology.  It  means  God's 
word. 

As  Mr.  Webster  defines  it,  "It  is  a  revelation  of 
the  grace  of  God  to  fallen  man  through  a  mediator, 
including  the  entire  scheme  of  human  salvation  as 
revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.     It  also  implies 
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a  history  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  think  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  all  this  diversity  of  meaning  in 
his  mind  when  he  gave  expression  to  this  text.  I  am 
sure  of  one  thing,  when  he  said,  "I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  he  uttered  the  sentiment  of 
every  true  believer.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  in  any  sense  of  the  term  gospel. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  as  a  book,  a  book 
of  intrinsic  worth,  as  a  guide  to  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice, as  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path- 
way. We  blush  not  to  place  this  gospel  volume  on 
exhibition  along  side  of  the  best  books  on  science. 
The  philosopher  produces  his  books  fraught  with 
the  most  profound  philosophical  reasoning,  and  on 
these  books  of  masterly  reasoning  the  christian  lays 
down  the  Bible,  the  philosophy  of  God,  and  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  the  comparison.  The  scientist  boasts 
of  his  scientific  research.  The  botanist  for  example, 
takes  the  little  flower  and  treats  of  the  construction 
of  its  parts,  the  places  of  its  growth,  and  the  terms 
made  use  of  in  its  description  and  denomination; 
and  he  grows  enthusiastic  over  his  particular  branch 
of  science.  Well,  the  Christian  takes  down  this 
gospel  volume,  and  glancing  over  its  sacred  pages, 
he  reads  here  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  he  glories  in  the  botany  of  the 
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gospel.  The  geologist  treats  of  the  mineral  con- 
struction of  the  earth.  He  tells  of  the  fossilized  re- 
mains of  the  past,  he  reads  the  history  of  the  rocks, 
the  stratified  rocks  of  the  mountains;  history  dating 
back  into  the  untold  centuries  of  the  past ;  a  history, 
he  claims,  that  can  nowhere  else  be  found.  Well, 
we  take  this  book,  and  we  read  here  of  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  and  on  that  Rock  we  find  written  a  history 
of  the  atonement,  a  history  of  the  redemptive  plan, 
and  we  glory  in  the  geology  of  the  gospel.  The 
astronomer  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  mag- 
nitudes, motions,  distances,  periods  of  revolution 
and  the  causes  of  their  various  phenomena;  he  tells 
of  blazing  suns  and  revolving  systems;  he  takes  his 
telescope  and  glances  upward  and  surveys  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  Well,  the  Christian  takes  the  telescope 
of  divine  revelation,  and  standing  upon  some  great 
high  mountain  of  Christian  privilege,  he,  too,  by  an 
eye  of  faith,  glances  upward,  and  high  above  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  clear  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
ken  to  scan  he  discovers  a  world.  In  his  astronomi- 
cal observations  he  penetrates  into  the  very  center 
of  the  universe,  and  the  discovered  world  is  heaven. 
He  has  a  better  telescope  than  was  ever  made 
among  men;  his  astronomical  observations  are  su- 
perior to  all  others,  and  he  glories  in  the  astronomy 
of  the  gospel.     And  so  I  might  continue  to  illus- 
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trate ;  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  we  hesitate 
not  to  place  this  gospel  volume  on  exhibition  along 
side  of  the  best  and  brightest  and  grandest  produc- 
tions that  have  ever  been  given  to  this  world  by  men. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  mys- 
teries. One  said,  "I  should  blush  to  attach  so  much 
importance  to  a  book  purporting  to  have  come  from 
God,  so  full  of  mysteries."  Yes,  mysteries  pro- 
found that  can  never  be  solved  by  mortals.  It  is 
just  like  God  to  produce  such  a  book.  The  finite 
can  never  grasp  the  infinite.  A  mystery,  yes,  but 
where  is  there  a  book  on  science  to  which  mystery  is 
not  attached,  so  that,  as  one  has  said,  "The  votaries 
of  natural  religion  are  involved  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  Christians  are  involved  in,  if  an  exact  ex- 
planation of  everything  be  essential  to  their  belief." 
Skepticism  says  this  book  is  full  of  sayings  that  one 
would  blush  to  utter  in  a  mixed  congregation.  Yes, 
immodest  sayings,  but  they  were  not  immodest  when 
the  book  was  first  written.  Language  has  changed. 
But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  certain  other  books  on 
science  have  passages  in  them  that  we  would  blush 
to  use  in  a  mixed  congregation.  They  tell  us  that 
this  book  is  a  weak  book.  It  is  a  strong  book.  The 
sophistry  of  the  Chaster  and  the  absurd  fables  of 
the  Alcoran  have  burned  in  the  fires  of  criticism, 
while  this  gospel  volume  has  been  thrown  into  the 
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fire  a  million  times,  but  it  has  come  out  unscathed 
and  unharmed  without  the  smell  of  fire  having 
passed  upon  its  pages.  Infidelity  tells  us  that  it 
can't  be  proven  to  be  true  and  we  ought  to  blush 
to  own  a  book  that  can't  be  proven  to  be  authentic. 
It  can  be  proven.  I  can  prove  the  Bible  by  the 
Bible;  and  that  too  without  arguing  in  a  circle.  I 
would  believe  the  Bible  if  it  could  not  be  proven  to 
be  true.  Two  men  were  in  conversation,  one  a 
skeptic,  and  the  other  a  Christian.  The  skeptic 
took  occasion  to  mock  and  make  sport  of  the  Bible, 
when  the  Christian  said,  "I  like  to  have  two  strings 
to  my  bow.  If  the  Bible  be  not  true  I  am  all  the 
better  for  following  its  teachings,  and  so  it  is  better 
for  me  in  this  life.  That  is  one  string  to  my  bow 
and  it  is  a  pretty  strong  one.  On  the  other  hand  if 
it  be  true  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the  life  which  is 
to  come.  That  is  another  string  to  my  bow.  But 
in  your  case  if  you  fail  to  believe  the  Bible  and  on 
account  of  that  unbelief  you  fail  to  follow  its  teach- 
ings, you  have  not  one  string  to  your  bow.  Then  if 
its  awful  threatenings  prove  true,  what,  sir,  will  be- 
come of  you?  Have  you  a  doubt?  Give  yourself 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  getting  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  doubt."  We  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
our  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  this  holy  Book.  We 
are  not  ashamed  of  our  belief  in  it.     We  rather 
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glory  in  it.  We  not  only  glory  in  this  gospel  vol- 
ume as  the  guide  to  our  faith  and  practice,  but  to  be 
more  specific,  we  glory  in  the  Great  Author  of  the 
gospel.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  gospel  truth. 

Show  me,  if  you  will,  a  Jew  who  is  ashamed  of 
Moses.  Show  me  a  Mussulman  who  is  ashamed  of 
Mohammed.  Show  me  a  Christian  that  is  ashamed 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Oh,  let  me  be  ashamed  of  my  sins, 
let  me  be  ashamed  of  my  unworthiness,  but  let  me 
never  be  ashamed  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  him.  He  said  we  preach 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  The  Jews 
stumbled  at  Christ's  coming.  They  expected  that 
when  the  Messiah  made  his  advent,  he  would  come 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor  and  parade  and  cere- 
mony, and  that  he  would  seat  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  David  and  sway  the  scepter  of  temporal 
rule;  and  that  he  would  relieve  them  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  for  Judea  at  that  time  was  under  the 
government  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  in  this  they 
were  mistaken.  When  Jesus  made  his  appearance 
he  came  as  a  little  child;  clothed  in  swaddling- 
bands  and  lying  in  a  manger.  And  they  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  affair,  and  they  said  Mes- 
siah, indeed!     And  they  looked  on  him  with  bitter- 
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est  scorn,  and  that  scorn  developed  into  hatred,  and 
that  hatred  into  persecution,  and  that  persecution 
culminated  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  And 
while  Jesus  was  hanging  upon  the  cross,  they  passed 
by,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  "he  saved  oth- 
ers, himself  he  cannot  save."  Then  when  he  was 
dead  and  buried  and  rose  again,  covering  up  the 
fact  of  his  resurrection  as  best  they  could,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair  from 
beginning  to  ending,  and  so  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  it  was  the  veriest  foolishness.  The  Greeks 
sought  after  worldly  wisdom;  the  wisdom  of  Sen- 
eca, Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  sought  after  that 
wisdom  which  came  clothed  in  the  beauties  and 
graces  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  And 
when  Jesus  came  speaking  as  never  man  spake,  the 
simple  words  of  gospel  truth,  they  looked  upon  it 
as  foolishness.  But  Christians  are  not  ashamed  of 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  They  are  not  ashamed 
of  a  single  word  that  Jesus  uttered.  They  glory 
rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  They  rather 
glory  in  it.  We  feel  about  that  much  as  old  Simeon 
did.  He  was  standing  in  the  temple,  had  been 
there  for  a  long  time  "waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel."    Joseph  and  Mary  enter  carrying  with  them 
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the  infant  Jesus.  Then  I  see  old  Simeon  take  the 
infant  in  his  arms  and  I  hear  the  old  saint  saying, 
"Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  nor  are  we.  The 
incarnate  God  assuming  the  form  of  a  little  child 
was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  connected  with 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord.  It  was  fitting  that  he 
should  come  as  a  little  child;  that  he  might  identify 
himself  with  child-life.  It  isn't  strange  history,  when 
we  read  the  story  of  how  the  mothers  came  from  the 
plains  of  Samaria  and  up  from  the  shores  of  Gal- 
ilee and  down  from  their  cottages  nestled  among 
the  vines  on  the  hillsides  of  Judea,  bringing  their 
little  children  and  pressing  about  him,  and  asking 
him  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them.  They  felt  sure 
that  if  he  would  but  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  a 
blessing  forever  and  ever  would  follow  them  wher- 
ever they  might  go.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  took 
them  up  in  his  arms  and  blest  them  saying,  "For  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  had  been  a 
little  child  himself,  and  he  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  childhood.  Then  he  was  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  youth  life.  He  was  disputing  wtih  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  temple,  when  he  said, 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  father's  busi- 
ness?"    He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  that 
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occurrence  took  place.  He  wanted  to  identify  him- 
self with  youth  life,  that  he  might  impress  the  young 
life  of  the  world  with  the  capabilities  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  young,  just  starting  on  the  career  before 
them.  He  touched  human  life  in  the  strength  of  its 
strong  manhood,  that  he  might  sympathize  with 
those  who  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Beginning  life  in  its  infancy,  he  was  enabled  to 
touch  every  phase  of  human  life  with  all  its  weak- 
nesses; with  all  its  wants  and  all  of  its  woes.  Says 
the  skeptic,  "I  would  blush  to  own  one  purporting 
to  be  a  God,  so  marked  with  human  frailty." 
"Go,"  says  the  deist,  "into  the  boundless  realms  of 
nature,  and  there  behold  in  nature's  God  a  being 
worthy  in  whom  to  trust.  I  wouldn't  have  an  infant 
God.  I  wouldn't  have  a  God  that  could  be  killed 
with  wicked  hands,  and  buried  in  the  ground."  To 
which  the  Christian  replies,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  death  of  my  Lord,  for  in  dying  and  being  bur- 
ied and  rising  again  he  hath  abolished  death  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
gospel." 

Now  this  brings  me  to  note  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  the 
doctrines  of  our  Christian  system.  Beginning  with 
conviction  for  sin.  Conviction.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  a  man  is  guilty  of  criminal  conduct  he  ought 
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to  be  convicted  for  it.  That  reasoning  stands  good 
in  secular  life.  It  ought  to  stand  good  in  spiritual 
life.  We  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  this  out- 
standing doctrine  of  our  Christian  system.  We  are, 
certainly,  not  ashamed  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  propositions  that  I  know  of. 

Then  the  doctrine  of  repentance.  There  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  about  that.  If  a  man  is  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct,  he  ought  to  be  sorry  for  it.  We 
have  nobody's  pardon  to  ask.  We  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  tears.  It  is  honorable  to  weep.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  This  ques- 
tion arose  a  long  time  ago.  How  can  God  be  just, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  justifier  of  sinners?  He 
can't,  but  he  can  justify  an  innocent  man.  The  man 
was  a  sinner,  but  he  has  been  changed  into  a  new 
man.  The  work  of  regeneration  has  taken  place. 
The  man  was  guilty,  but  he  has  been  changed  into 
an  innocent  man,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
demn an  innocent  man.  "There  is  therefore  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  Who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.  For  the 
law  of  the  spirit  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death;  for  what  the  law 
could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak,  God  sending  his 
son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
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law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh  but  after  the  spirit."  This  was  Paul's  defense 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  1  hen  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification.  We  defend  it,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  misrepresented  and  abused.  Finally,  we 
glory  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  I  have 
said  that  Jesus  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
meets  every  exigency  in  the  case.  "Man  is  an 
alien  and  it  restores  him  to  the  divine  family.  He 
is  dying,  and  it  tells  of  a  better  life  beyond  the 
grave."  Man  is  destined  to  become  a  resident  of  the 
dust  and  it  throws  its  celestial  sunlight  athwart  the 
tomb,  lighting  up  the  dark  vault  with  the  glorious 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  it  addresses  itself  to  us  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  inspiration.  "I  would  not 
have  you  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  those 
who  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  as  those  who 
have  no  hope,  for  if  ye  believe  that  Christ  died  and 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  even  so,  also  them  who 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

Now  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
gave  expression  to  the  words  of  this  text?  I  think 
he  had   many  a   reason   for  uttering  these   words. 
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But  he  summed  it  all  up  in  one  grand  reason,  "For 
it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone 
that  believeth."  The  power  of  God.  Think  of 
the  power  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  commonest 
things  all  about  us.  Light,  so  subtle  and  penetrat- 
ing, making  all  nature  to  burst  forth  into  buds  and 
blossoms,  fruits  and  flowers,  teeming  with  vege- 
table life.  Gravitation,  that  which  binds  suns  and 
planets  and  systems  in  their  orbits  and  holds  them 
there.  Electricity,  that  subtle  something  which  can 
flash  the  thoughts  of  men  to  earth's  remotest  bounds 
in  an  instant's  time;  that  which  is  destined,  ulti- 
mately, to  run  the  enginery  of  the  world.  We  call 
all  that  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  simply  the  power  of  the  Almighty  oper- 
ating in  the  realm  of  the  physical.  But  all  that  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  power  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual ;  displayed  in  the 
salvation  of  men;  that  which  can  lift  the  nations  of 
the  earth  up  out  of  the  veriest  barbarism  to  the  high 
plain  representing  the  best  type  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. That  which  can  lift  a  man  up  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  sin;  that  can  stamp  the  soul  with  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  a  perfect  Christian  char- 
acter; that  can  take  a  demon  and  make  a  man  of 
him.  I  have  given  you  but  a  hint  of  the  power  of 
God   unto   salvation.      Here  is   a  man  down   and 
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out;  blear  eyed  and  bloated — a  libel  upon  God's 
image.  The  grace  of  God  comes  along  and  takes 
hold  of  that  man  and  the  man  stands  transfigured 
before  you.  The  result  of  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  My  last  remark  is  this.  All  this  is  con- 
ditional. There  isn't  enough  power  in  omnipotence 
to  save  a  man  contrary  to  his  will.  A  man  can 
throw  up  his  will  against  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  God  of  all  his  mercies. 
Unbelief  is  the  damning  sin  of  the  race.  Hence  the 
significance  of  the  latter  clause  of  the  text  "to 
everyone  that  believeth."  The  power  of  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  is  limited  to  those  who  believe. 
Would  you  then  be  saved?  I  answer,  "Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

TEXT:    PSALMS  8,   3-4 

4  {T  Y7  /HEN  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
\ry  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?" 

The  dignity  of  human  character,  or  the  worth  of 
a  man,  is  the  theme  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your 
attention. 

There  is  in  all  the  universe  nothing  half  so  im- 
portant as  the  salvation  of  a  human  soul,  and  there 
is  nothing  beside  that,  brings  as  much  glory  to  God, 
as  human  salvation.  It  is  so  stated  here  in  this 
text,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  context.  In  the 
Psalm  of  which  the  text  is  a  part  the  Psalmist 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  as  seen 
in  the  visible  workmanship  of  his  hands,  as 
well  as  in  the  matchless  displays  of  his  goodness, 
his  loving  kindness,  his  long  forbearance,  and  his 
tender  mercies  to  the  children  of  men.  God's  glory 
is  seen  everywhere.  The  earth  is  full  of  it,  seen  in 
its   mountains   and  valleys;    in  oceans   and   rivers; 
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seen  in  the  golden  grain  waving  over  the  soil 
burdened  with  its  production;  seen  in  the  grass 
growing;  in  the  flowers  of  spring  time  blooming; 
seen  in  the  gentle  summer  showers;  in  the  flocks 
and  herds ;  in  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills ;  in  short, 
the  earth  is  full  of  God's  glory  and  in  connection 
with  this,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  The 
glory  of  God  is  seen  in  the  shining  of  the  sun,  but 
notwithstanding  the  sun's  immense  magnitude,  and 
it's  astonishing  splendor,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
grand  source  of  light  and  heat  to  this  earth  of  ours, 
I  conclude  that  the  glory  of  God  is  more  fully  dis- 
played in  the  moon  and  stars,  than  in  the  shining 
of  the  sun.  More  fully  displayed  in  view  of  their 
immensity  in  point  of  numbers.  If  you  would  have 
some  idea  of  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  this 
material  universe,  go  out  at  midnight  and  look  up 
into  the  starry  concave  above  you.  Myriads  of 
worlds  dazzling  in  the  dim  far  off  distance.  Then 
when  we  reflect  that  what  we  can  see  with  the  nat- 
ural vision  is  but  the  frontispiece,  the  index  to  the 
vast  volumes  of  God's  creation;  when  we  reflect 
that  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken  to  scan,  there 
are  worlds,  worlds.  As  one  has  expressed  it,  "sys- 
tem beyond  system,  rank  behind  rank  stretching  far 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought,"  we  find 
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ourselves  awestricken  as  we  contemplate  the  myr- 
iads of  worlds  that  have  been  swung  into  space  by 
the  Hand  Omnipotent.  I  have  thought  that  it  was 
such  a  night  scene  as  this  that  suggested  to  the 
Psalmist  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  text.  And 
as  he  looked  out  upon  the  scene,  and  contemplated 
these  worlds  in  the  dimness  of  the  far  away,  and 
recognized  them  as  so  many  worlds  much  larger 
than  the  planet  on  which  he  lived,  then  he  thought 
of  his  own  insignificance  compared  with  the  great 
and  marvelous  works  of  God's  creation,  and  with 
the  low  estimate  that  he,  at  first  thought,  placed 
upon  himself,  he  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  the 
text.  "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained; What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?"  As  you 
will  perceive,  here  at  first  thought,  he  reflected  upon 
the  baseness  of  man's  character.  As  if  he  had 
said,  "What  is  man,  poor  worthless  man;  a  mere 
worm,  a  crawling  worm  of  the  dust;  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

How  is  it  that  thou,  so  great  and  exalted  a  being, 
could  make  so  infinite  a  stoop  as  to  take  into  con- 
sideration man  in  his  wretched  and  lost  and  ruined 
estate?  Such  were,  evidently,  his  meditations  to 
begin   with,   but   he   changed  his   mind  before   he 
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ended  his  meditations  he  turned  about  and  re- 
flected upon  the  dignity  of  human  character.  Be- 
fore he  ended  his  meditations  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  man,  after  all,  was  more  important 
than  all  his  creatures  beside.  He  said,  "Thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  in  the 
original  a  little  lower  than  God.  Thou  gavest  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  work  of  thy  hands,  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  all  sheep  and 
oxen;  yea,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  sea,"  and  in  view  of  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  man,  he  closes  his  medita- 
tions by  saying,  "Oh,  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excel- 
lent is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth."  Reflecting  upon 
the  dignity  of  man's  character,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  man  was  more  important  than  all  else 
beside. 

Now  I  want  to  elaborate  that  thought.  Man 
more  important  than  all  his  creatures  beside.  If  it 
were  possible  with  a  pair  of  philosopher's  scales  to 
weigh  this  universe;  if  it  were  possible  to  place  the 
universe,  with  its  various  suns  and  planets  and  sys- 
tems, in  one  end  of  the  scale;  and  one  human  soul 
in  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  that  end  of  the  scale 
would  go  down  under  the  inconceivable  weight  of 
an  immortal  spirit.     One  soul  more  important  than 
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all  the  soulless  universe  beside.  We  usually  attach 
importance  to  things  in  proportion  to  their  cost.  This 
is  especially  so  of  the  human  soul.  Man  cost  the 
Almighty  maker  of  the  universe  more  than  all  of 
his  creatures  besides.  When  God  proposed  to 
create  this  universe  he  did  it,  possibly  by  processes 
of  evolution,  as  scientists  so  confidently  claim.  They 
claim  that  this  earth  was  millions  of  years  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  evinced  by  the  stratified  forma- 
tions of  which  the  earth  is  internally  constructed, 
calculating  that  each  strata  has  been  so  many  ages 
in  forming.  Well,  that  may  all  be  true,  I  don't 
know,  neither  do  I  care.  The  Bible  doesn't  tell  us 
anything  about  it.  The  Bible  says,  "in  the  begin- 
ning"— but  who  knows  anything  about  what  that 
means?  It  says  in  six  days  "God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  But  who  knows  anything 
about  the  length  of  the  days;  how  they  were  meas- 
ured, by  cycles  or  hours;  certainly  not  by  the  sun, 
for  the  sun  was  not  created  until  the  fourth  day.  I 
confess  to  you  that  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
My  finite  mind  fairly  reels  and  staggers  as  I  try  to 
comprehend  it.  But  this  I  know,  God  is  the  author 
of  it  all.  Whatever  the  processes  of  creation,  God 
did  it.  "He  spake  and  it  was  done,  He  com- 
manded and  it  stood  fast."  By  the  fiat  of  the  Al- 
mighty myriads  of  worlds  came  trooping  up  out  of 
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darkness,  and  took  their  places  in  proper  order  in 
eternal  space,  and  for  six  thousand  years,  maybe 
for  six  million  of  years,  everything  has  been  moving 
on  in  perfect  harmony  in  obedience  to  the  laws  by 
which  all  these  things  are  governed.  When  God 
created  the  universe,  whether  the  processes  were 
long  or  short,  he  pronounced  it  good  and  very  good, 
and  he  just  let  it  go  at  that.  He  didn't  have  to 
make  it  over.  But  when  he  came  to  the  making  of 
man,  it  took  a  long  time  to  make  anything  out  of 
him.  When  man  fell  from  the  plastic  hand  of  the 
Almighty  he  was  pure  and  holy,  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  as  pure  as  God  himself — the  plague  spot  of 
sin  was  nowhere  to  be  found  upon  him.  But  man 
fell  from  his  first  estate,  and  went  down  in  wreck 
and  ruin.  Then  God  had  to  make  him  over.  And 
it  took  four  thousand  years  to  put  the  machinery  of 
the  human  soul  in  proper  running  order,  and  it  was 
only  accomplished  through  the  suffering  and  death 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Suffering,  untold  suffer- 
ing! 

Tell  me  how  much  Jesus  Christ  suffered  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  cross,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
much  you  are  worth.  How  highly  we  prize  the 
great  atonement,  broad  and  sweeping  and  compre- 
hensive, reaching  all  the  way  from  Eden  up  to  Cal- 
vary and  down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  taking  into 
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its  range  the  king  upon  his  throne  and  the  beggar 
at  his  gate,  the  nobleman  in  his  palace  and  the 
peasant  of  the  field,  all  ranks  and  grades  and  con- 
ditions among  men,  tremendous  in  its  scope,  and 
marvelous  in  its  range.  Wonderful  to  contemplate. 
Embracing  all  the  virtues  of  Christ's  death.  But  as 
great  as  was  the  atonement,  it  was  no  greater  than 
that  for  which  the  atonement  was  made.  As  great 
as  were  his  sufferings  and  his  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
was  no  greater  than  that  for  which  the  sacrifice  was 
made.  Tell  me,  I  say,  how  much  Jesus  suffered 
in  making  that  atonement,  and  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing of  your  valuation.  You  remember  how  he 
went  down  into  the  garden  of  sorrow.  You  remem- 
ber the  tragedy  of  Gethsemane.  You  remember 
how  he  and  his  disciples,  after  that  last  supper, 
went  out  that  dark  night  through  the  east  gate  of 
the  city,  across  the  brook  Kedron,  as  though  they 
would  go  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  reaching  the  gate 
leading  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  He  said 
to  his  disciples,  "Sit  ye  here  while  I  go  and  pray 
yonder,"  and  taking  Peter  and  James  and  John  he 
went  out  a  little  way  into  the  garden  and  kneeled 
down  and  prayed,  and  as  he  prayed  he  said,  "My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death." 
Then  he  felt  that  he  must  be  alone  and  he  went  down 
about  a  stone's  throw  into  the  deeper  recesses  of 
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the  garden  where  he  prostrated  himself  in  agony 
of  deepest  anguish.  He  said,  "Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  The  crisis  of  the 
human  soul  had  come,  and  he  must  pay  the  price 
and  the  price  was  greater  than  the  humanity  had 
anticipated  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit  he  said, 
"let  it  pass;  on  me  be  this  wrong.  I  will  pay  the 
penalty  if  it  be  thy  will.  Thy  will  be  done."  Can 
you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  deep  toned  anguish 
that  crushed  the  soul  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  on  that 
darkest  night  of  his  life?  If  you  can  I  can  give 
you  some  idea  of  your  valuation.  Then  on  the 
cross  tell  me  how  much  he  suffered  when  the  mob 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  pressed  it  down  upon 
his  brow  until  the  blood  ran  down  over  his  face. 
Tell  me  how  much  he  suffered  when  they  nailed 
him  to  the  cross — when  they  took  his  hands  and 
nailed  them  to  the  transverse  beam,  driving  the  nails 
through  his  tender  flesh,  and  then  took  his  feet  and 
put  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  drove  a  great  spike 
through  them  into  the  rugged  wood  and  thrust  a 
spear  into  his  side.  Tell  me  how  much  he  suffered, 
when,  forsaken  of  men  and  forsaken  of  God,  when 
he  said,  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?"  Tell  me,  I  say,  the  import  of  that 
dying  cry,  that  awful  agonizing  solicitude,  looking 
toward  the  salvation  of  the  race,   and  I  will  give 
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you  a  true  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  an  immortal 
spirit.  Take  the  blood  of  the  atonement  and  put 
it  in  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  a  human  soul  in  the 
other  end  and  the  one  just  counter  balances  the 
other.  The  one  just  as  important  as  the  other.  As 
inconceivable  as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  son  of 
God  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  he  sought  a 
prize  in  the  redemption  of  man  that  would  amply 
repay  him  for  all  his  toil,  and  all  his  tears,  and  all 
his  blood  and  all  his  anguish.  You  say,  "What 
was  that  prize?'*  I  answer,  the  human  mind,  the 
human  soul. 

The  human  mind.  Think  of  the  capabilities, 
and  possibilities,  of  the  human  mind.  You  can 
confine  a  man's  body;  you  can  put  it  in  shackles 
and  load  it  with  chains.  You  can  confine  it  in  a 
prison  dungeon  behind  iron  bars  and  brazen  gates, 
but  you  can't  confine  the  mind;  it  goes  out  of  the 
dungeon;  it  crosses  seas  and  traverses  continents;  it 
girdles  the  globe  in  the  sweep  of  its  thought;  it 
flashes  out  all  over  the  universe  in  an  instant's  time. 
It  goes  to  the  sun ;  it  visits  the  fixed  stars.  It  sweeps 
along  the  milky  way.  It  hunts  for  the  rim  of  the 
universe,  and  wonders  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
wonders  if  there  is  anything  beyond.  All  that 
lends  dignity  to  the  human  character.  Eternity  can 
only  furnish  the  "measure  of  man's  mind."     Then 
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think  of  the  soul  with  its  expansive  powers,  its  ele- 
ments of  development;  its  capabilities,  its  tremen- 
dous possibilities;  surpassed  only  by  infinity.  All 
that  lends  dignity  to  human  character.  The  human 
mind.  The  human  soul.  Who  can  comprehend 
the  thought?  The  mind,  the  basis  of  operations 
looking  to  the  development  of  the  intellect.  The 
soul,  the  basis  of  operations  looking  to  the  matter 
of  spiritual  development.  Language  simply  fails 
when  we  attempt  to  describe  the  dignity  of  human 
character.  But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  climax  of 
all  this?  This!  Man  is  all  immortal.  No  matter 
how  unimportant  a  thing  may  otherwise  be;  attach 
to  it  the  idea  of  immortality  and  you  invest  it  with 
very  great  dignity.  Inseparably  connected  with 
this  thought,  a  man  may  seem  worthless,  failing  ut- 
terly to  measure  up  to  the  best  standard  of  moral 
excellency.  He  may  be  a  poor  drunkard  in  the 
ditch,  covered  all  over  with  the  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion; she  may  be  a  poor  outcast,  having  gone  down 
into  the  very  depths  of  lost  character.  She  feels 
like  there  is  no  place  for  her  in  society,  and  that 
nobody  cares  for  her  soul.  But  we  are  not  to 
despise  them,  give  him  a  chance,  give  her  a  chance. 
Give  them  the  grip  of  a  friendly  hand,  and  tell  them 
that  there  is  hope  for  them.  No,  we  are  not  to 
despise  them,  for  "the  soul  has  the  stamp  of  eternity 
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upon  it  and  must  live  forever."    They  are  immortal, 
and  are  worth  saving. 

Now  men  deny  the  fact  of  immortality.  I  won- 
der why.  Men  ransack  the  universe  for  argument 
to  prove  that  when  a  man  dies  an  event  has  hap- 
pened no  more  important  than  the  killing  of  a  fly. 
Man  wants  to  live.  God  has  implanted  in  the 
human  breast  a  longing  to  live;  aspirations  for 
something  that  can  never  be  reached  in  this  life. 
Now  is  it  possible  that  God  would  implant  in  the 
human  breast  this  longing  desire  and  then  never 
furnish  anything  to  satisfy  it?  That  is  simply  un- 
thinkable. The  Bible  is  full  of  immortality.  But 
we  can  close  the  Book  and  prove  our  immortality 
by  a  sort  of  innate  knowledge,  by  a  sort  of  moral 
instinct  we  know  that  we  are  destined  to  live  for- 
ever. Well,  now  the  fact  that  man  is  all  immortal, 
gives  dignity  to  human  character.  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  fact  of  man's  immortality  is  the 
thought  that  man  is  capable  of  enjoyment.  The 
lower  order  of  animals  is  capable  of  pleasurable 
sensations,  but  not  enjoyment.  It  was  left  to  man 
to  enjoy;  to  enjoy  God.  We  are  climbing  up 
Zion's  hill,  higher  and  higher,  and  expect  some 
time  to  stand  right  on  the  summit  of  the  mount  of 
Christian  privilege,  where  we  shall  comprehend 
with  all  saints  the  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
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breadth,  where  we  may  know  the  love  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  that  we  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.  Then  with 
these  ransomed  powers  we  shall  pass  the  boundary 
line  separating  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 
We  will  sweep  through  the  gates  of  the  everlast- 
ing city  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Then 
will  come  the  climax  of  all  our  glory,  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  our  triumph,  reaching  the  heights  of 
glory,  climbing,  climbing,  through  all  the  golden 
hereafter,  through  all  the  beautiful  and  bright  for- 
ever. Joy,  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  All 
that  has  dignity  attached  that  no  language  can  de- 
scribe. 

Then  again,  very  closely  connected  with  our  im- 
mortality, is  the  thought  that  man  is  capable  of  suf- 
fering as  long  as  that  immortality  shall  endure. 
Suffering  always  enhances  one's  importance.  Your 
little  child  is  sick ;  wasting  away  with  disease.  How 
anxiously  you  wait  by  the  bedside  of  the  little  one. 
ready  to  do  anything  to  alleviate  her  suffering;  you 
carry  her,  and  fan  her,  and  bathe  her  hot  temples, 
and  watch  with  her  the  long  lonesome  nights.  She 
dies,  and  you  feel  like  you  have  buried  the  most 
lovely  one  of  the  family.  Just  because  she  was 
such  a  great  sufferer.  Now  add  to  that  the  idea 
of    eternal    suffering,    and    you    get   my    meaning. 
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Suffering  forever  lends  dignity  to  the  lost  soul, 
destined  to  suffer  forever.  Men  deny  the  fact  of 
future  punishment,  especially  everlasting  punish- 
ment. Men  attempt  to  argue  hell  out  of  the 
universe.  Just  because  they  don't  want  to  go 
there.  Just  as  certainly  as  everything  has  its 
opposite,  if  there  be  a  heaven,  there  must  be  a  hell. 
Just  as  certainly  as  the  way  is  open  to  heaven,  the 
way  is  open  to  hell.  Now  if  a  man,  unsaved,  is 
destined  to  suffer  forever,  don't  you  think  he  is 
worth  saving?  What  stress  is  placed  here  in  this 
text,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  context,  upon  the 
tremendous  values  of  things;  what  a  valuation  is 
placed  upon  the  soul.  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  Some  one  has  said,  "the  value  of  a  soul 
seen  in  the  light  of  time  is  one  thing,  seen  in  the  light 
of  eternity  is  quite  another."  When  the  light  of 
eternity  flashes  down  upon  us,  how  men  change 
their  estimate  of  human  valuations. 

I  remember  I  was  once  at  a  county  fair,  when 
there  came  a  tremendous  storm.  I  was  in  the  art 
gallery.  There  came  a  bolt  of  thunder  and  a  light- 
ning flash.  I  looked  out  through  the  window  and 
saw  that  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  grounds. 
I  saw  the  people  rushing  from  every  quarter,  gath- 
ering at  a  certain  place.     I  rushed  out  through  the 
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blinding  tempest  to  the  place  of  attraction.  When 
I  reached  it  I  found  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
stock  had  been  stricken  down  by  the  lightning 
stroke.  The  lightning  struck  a  stall  and  ran  along, 
and  stopped  just  in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  two 
young  men  in  a  stall  beyond.  When  they  came  to, 
so  they  could  speak,  I  heard  one  of  the  young  men 
say,  "that  was  my  stock;  the  most  of  those  fine 
horses  lying  dead  in  their  stalls  were  mine.  But 
what  of  it  all;  after  all,  they  are  worthless."  Then 
he  said,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  should 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
That  wicked  young  man  in  that  awful  hour, 
thought,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  life,  of  the 
value  of  his  soul.  Let  a  man  stand  where  what 
seems  to  be  an  angry  God  raging  in  the  elements  of 
the  tempest,  and  he  is  apt  to  think  then  of  the  value 
of  his  soul.  I  listened  to  a  chaplain  just  from  over 
seas,  just  from  the  front  in  the  world  war.  He 
spoke  of  how  men  felt  when  the  battle  was  on.  Said 
he,  "if  they  had  to  die  they  all  wanted  to  die  with 
a  prayer  upon  their  lips.  The  order  came  down 
the  line — In  five  minutes  we  go  over  the  top — 
one  minute  and  a  prayer, — two  minutes  and  a 
prayer, — three  minutes  and  a  prayer, — four  min- 
utes and  a  prayer, — five  minutes  and  over  the  top 
with  a  prayer  upon  their  lips."    Out  into  No  Man's 
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Land,  through  shot  and  shell  and  poisoned  gas; 
out,  facing  the  hell  fire  of  the  German  guns;  they 
didn't  want  to  go  without  a  prayer  upon  their  lips, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  putting  an  eternity 
valuation  upon  their  souls.  Oh,  in  the  coming  day 
when  earth  is  receding,  and  eternity  looms  up  be- 
fore us,  we  will  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  things 
of  life  which  perish  with  their  using;  we  will  think 
of  gold  and  silver  as  worthless  as  the  dust  of  the 
street;  stocks  and  bonds  as  waste  paper;  houses  and 
lands  and  merchandise  not  worth  a  consideration. 
When  this  world  is  all  on  fire;  when  the  elements 
are  melting  with  fervent  heat,  and  everything  ma- 
terial is  passing  away  in  a  general  conflagration, 
you  will  be  living.  Nothing  but  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  pass  muster  then,  and  the  soul  will 
have  its  true  valuation,  and  man  all  immortal,  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  will  stand 
transfigured  and  glorified;  will  present  to  the  gaze 
of  the  assembled  universe  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  human  character.  My  friends,  nothing  but  these 
tremendous  things  can  come  anywhere  near  answer- 
ing the  momentous  question  propounded  in  the  text, 
"What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
Son  of  Man  that  thou  visitest  him." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

TEXT: — ROMANS  8-18 

FOR  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this-  pres- 
ent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

Just  at  this  time  there  is  much  suffering  in  this 
world;  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  destruction 
wasting  at  noonday,  hunger  and  thirst,  disease  and 
famine;  nakedness,  peril  and  sword.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  all  the  world's  woe  could  be  compressed 
into  one  great  heart-throb  of  human  sorrow  it 
would  make  this  old  world  of  ours  tremble  from 
center  to  circumference.  God  did  not  originally  in- 
tend that  we  should  suffer;  but  man  sinned,  then 
came  suffering  as  God's  regular  order  of  things, 
and  so  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  theme  of  the 
hour,  namely,  The  philosophy  of  human  suffering. 

We  have  here  in  this  text  suffering  and  glory. 
Suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  glory  on  the  other; 
not  worthy  to  be  compared,  but  rather  standing  out 
in  striking  contrast.  Contrasted,  and  yet  very  in- 
timately associated;  the  one  indeed  depending 
largely  upon  the  other.     There  can  be  no  success 
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in  human  life,  in  the  things  pertaining  to  this  life, 
nor  in  the  things  appertaining  to  the  life  which  is  to 
come,  only  as  that  success  is  secured  by  passing 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  human  suffering.  You 
must  lay  stress  upon  a  man  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
mettle  that  is  in  him.  You  may  take  a  piece  of 
flint,  and  lay  it  away  where  it  will  never  come 
rudely  in  contact  with  any  other  substance,  and 
that  piece  of  flint  will  never  set  anything  on  fire; 
but  bring  that  flint  out  and  strike  it  rudely  against 
a  piece  of  steel,  and  you  can  get  fire  enough  out  of 
it  to  burn  up  a  city.  You  place  a  man  in  a  position 
of  ease,  where  he  will  never  experience  anything 
in  the  way  of  pain  of  body  or  anxiety  of  mind,  and 
it  is  a  chance  if  you  ever  hear  tell  of  that  man  any 
more;  but  bring  that  man  up  and  out — if  he  has 
the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him — and  strike  him  against 
life's  stern  realities,  and  you  will  see  the  fire  fly, 
and  the  glory  of  the  man  will  appear.  I  have  seen 
a  man  about  whom  there  seemed  nothing  remark- 
able as  he  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
but  the  test  day  came;  trials  came  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  try  a  man's  soul,  and  he  rose  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  the  grandeur  of  his  manhood  ap- 
peared— suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  glory  on 
the  other.  I  have  seen  a  mother,  sweet  spirited  and 
kind,  the  center  of  the  home  circle,  loved  by  all 
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who  knew  her.  The  companion  of  her  youth  had 
borne  life's  hardships  for  her,  and  she  had  never 
known  what  real  sufferings  were,  but  at  length  they 
came,  not  to  crush  out  her  young  life,  but  to  ex- 
hibit the  brilliancy  of  those  qualities  that  she  had 
never  had  occasion  to  call  into  exercise.  Her  com- 
panion fell  by  her  side,  and  lone  widowhood  came 
with  all  its  heartaches  and  sorrows,  then  misfortune, 
otherwise,  came  and  swept  away  every  dollar  she 
had  in  the  world.  Then  she  rose  with  majestic 
bearing,  and  began  life's  struggle  in  earnest;  and 
at  every  stroke  the  glory  of  her  womanhood  shone 
forth.  Years  passed  by  and  I  saw  her  again.  She 
had  fought  the  battle  and  was  victorious,  and  as  I 
saw  her  standing  in  her  matronly  beauty  surrounded 
by  her  sons  and  daughters  who  had  all  come  to 
honor  through  the  heroism  of  their  mother,  I  said 
surely  life's  bitter  struggle,  life's  bitter  sufferings, 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  follow.  I  see  a  military  chieftain  riding  his 
prancing  war  horse;  on  his  bright  uniform  are  seen 
the  glittering  badges  of  his  rank,  and  he  is  covered 
with  honors.  I  ask  where  did  he  get  his  fame) 
Not  at  West  Point,  not  at  the  military  academy, 
not  lounging  in  barracks,  not  lying  on  feather  beds ; 
but  he  won  his  laurels  in  the  bivouac  and  the  battle ; 
out  on  the  front  amidst  the  rush  and  roar  of  march- 
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ing  armies  and  charging  squadrons;  out  on  the 
front  amidst  the  whistling  of  bullets  and  whirring 
of  shells,  and  the  whizzing  of  solid  shots;  the  din 
and  thunder  of  battle.  There  is  where  he  won  his 
laurels.  In  truth  the  glory  of  military  achievement 
comes  up  out  of  the  fire  and  the  smoke  and  the  bat- 
tle, where  "garments  are  rolled  in  blood.'*  I  see  a 
soldier  home  from  the  war;  he  has  lost  a  limb, 
maimed  for  life.  He  is  honored  by  his  countrymen 
as  one  of  the  country's  brave  defenders,  and  he 
wears  his  honors  he  won  through  suffering.  Suf- 
fering on  the  one  hand  and  glory  on  the  other.  All 
the  glories  of  human  progress  and  human  achieve- 
ment come  through  this  same  ordeal.  Take  the 
matter  of  invention — the  glory  of  invention  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  suffering  brain.  It  may  be  acci- 
dental in  its  incipiency;  but  suffering  comes  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  invention.  The  the- 
ory of  steam  power  was  once  locked  up  in  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  a  man.  It  was  discovered  by  ac- 
cident, it  is  true,  but  what  pain  and  toil  and  suf- 
fering it  took  to  bring  utility  out  of  the  theory  of 
the  invention;  but  as  a  result  of  it  all,  steam  power 
is  to-day  running  the  enginery  of  the  world.  Robert 
Fulton  said,  "I  propose  to  make  steam  power  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  navigation."  The  people  said, 
"It  can't  be  done."    Fulton  said,  "Come  down  here 
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to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
thing  or  two."  They  came  jeering  and  sneering; 
counting  it  a  great  joke.  But  their  jeers  and  sneers 
were  turned  into  wild  enthusiasm,  as  the  little  boat, 
cut  loose  from  its  moorings,  moved  out  majestically 
walking  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.  First  the 
suffering  and  anxiety  of  the  experiment  and  then 
the  glory  of  success.  As  a  result,  to-day,  steam 
power  is  circumnavigating  the  globe. 

Suffering  on  the  one  hand  and  glory  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  "I  propose  to  lay 
down  a  track  and  run  a  locomotive  right  along  that 
track."  The  people  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and 
said,  "y°u  are  fooling  away  your  time."  Stephen- 
son suffered  the  bitterest  sort  of  criticism,  but  he 
stayed  on  his  job,  and  as  a  result  the  glory  of  suc- 
cess came.  And  to  day  the  iron  horse  goes  snort- 
ing over  the  railroads  of  the  world,  the  glory  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Then  came  an- 
other crisis.  The  people  said,  of  course  that  will 
do  on  a  level  track,  but  build  the  track  above  a  cer- 
tain altitude  and  you  can't  force  your  locomotive  up 
there,  even  by  the  force  of  steam.  The  people 
talked  about  the  law  of  gravitation;  and  they  theor- 
ized, but  their  theories  soon  vanished  into  thin  air 
before  the  experiment  and  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion.    And  to-day,   in  spite  of  craggy  rocks  and 
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mountain  heights,  the  locomotive  goes  screaming 
across  the  continent,  linking  the  East  with  the  West ; 
connecting  the  two  great  oceans  with  our  great  rail- 
way systems.  Glory  enough  to  pay  the  great  in- 
ventor for  all  the  anxiety  and  suffering  it  cost.  Suf- 
fering on  the  one  hand,  glory  on  the  other. 

Professor  Morse  got  glory  enough  out  of  elec- 
tricity to  immortalize  his  name,  but  it  cost  him  much 
anxiety,  waiting  and  struggling;  spending  many  a 
sleepless  night.  He  was  poor  and  needed  money. 
He  went  before  congress  and  begged  for  an  appro- 
priation to  help  him  to  complete  his  enterprise;  but 
they  laughed  in  his  face,  and  called  him  a  crazy 
simpleton.  I  think  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years 
sooner,  the  people  would  have  burned  him  for  a 
wizard.  But  he  stayed  with  the  congressmen,  and 
pleaded  with  them.  Finally  they  yielded  to  his 
importunities,  and  gave  him  a  little  appropriation, 
and  Morse  came  into  his  own.  And  to-day  elec- 
tricity is  flashing  the  thoughts  of  men  to  earth's  re- 
motest bounds,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
talking  face  to  face  as  a  man  would  talk  face  to 
face  with  his  friend.  And  so  I  may  say  of  the 
many  inventions  that  are  making  the  heart  of  our 
civilization  pant  with  energetic  life.  They  are  the 
product  of  the  inventive  genius  put  to  the  rack  and 
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the  torture.     Again  suffering  on  the  one  hand  and 
glory  on  the  other. 

The  glory  of  intellectual  attainment  comes 
through  this  fiery  ordeal  of  suffering — the  young 
man  reaches  the  summit  of  intellectual  greatness 
simply  because  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  I 
have  known  a  rich  man  to  send  his  sons  to  college. 
They  went  with  their  pockets  full  of  money,  they 
hoarded  at  a  hotel — they  wore  fine  clothes — they 
drove  fast  horses;  smoked  costly  cigars;  they  wore 
each  a  plug  hat  and  carried  each  a  gold  headed 
cane,  and  parted  their  hair  in  the  middle,  just  to 
seem  scholarly,  you  know,  and  they  looked  hand- 
some but  they  didn't  learn  anything.  They  were 
simply  out  for  a  good  time,  and  that  was  all  they 
got — just  a  good  time.  Experts  at  football,  and 
baseball  and  they  attended  every  dance  and  could 
shine  in  the  ball  room,  and  in  the  euchre  party. 
Well  they  went  out  from  that  institution  of  learning 
hardly  knowing  as  much  as  when  they  went  there. 
Then  I  have  known  other  young  men  to  go  there 
without  a  dollar  in  their  pockets.  They  clerked  in 
stores  and  dug  in  gardens,  and  sawed  wood,  and 
waited  on  tables,  and  washed  dishes  out  of  school 
hours,  and  they  batched  it  and  lived  on  the  coarsest 
food,  and  they  burned  the  midnight  oil,  bent  upon 
an  education,  tugged  and  toiled  over  their  difficult 
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problems.  But  they  got  somewhere.  They  suf- 
fered even  anguish  of  spirit.  Then  came  culture  of 
mind,  development  of  intellect,  and  at  length  grad- 
uation. And  they  went  out  from  that  institution 
carrying  with  them  the  honors  of  their  classes.  And 
to-day  as  they  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profes- 
sions, as  jurists,  and  statesmen,  ministers  and  men  of 
renown,  they  trace  the  secret  of  their  success  back 
to  the  dark  day  of  struggle  and  stress  and  suffer- 
ing. The  young  man  catches  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
and  as  he  stands  there  in  the  dignity  and  majesty  of 
his  young  manhood,  right  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  he  shouts  for  joy  over  a  vanquished  foe. 
Suffering  on  the  one  hand,  glory  on  the  other. 

I  come  now  to  consider  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  else — the  glory  of  spiritual  attain- 
ment comes  in  the  same  way ;  by  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  human  suffering.  I  here  make  an  excep- 
tion of  little  children  who  have  been  raised  by  pious 
parents  and  on  account  of  their  home  training,  can- 
not tell  when  they  were  not  converted.  They  have 
no  occasion  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  that  I  have 
mentioned.  But  adults  whose  hearts  have  been 
hardened  by  sin  must  be  brought  up  to  face  a  con- 
dition overwhelming  in  its  nature;  must  struggle  to 
get  into  favor  with  God.  Must  be  filled  with  sym- 
pathetic anguish  because  of  their  sins  before  they 
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can  break  down  the  stubborn  will  and  accept  Christ 
on  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  I  may  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said.  Suffering  is  not  man's  normal 
condition.  God  did  not  originally  design  that  man 
should  suffer.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he  had  not 
suffered;  but  sin  came  and  then  suffering.  But  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  God  turned  human 
suffering  to  account,  and  made  it  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  his  mercy,  the  wonderful  purposes  of  his 
grace. 

Human  salvation  was  underlaid  by  human  suf- 
fering, even  the  suffering  of  the  Son  of  God,  such 
suffering  as  men  have  never  known.  It  is  said  in 
the  scriptures,  "that  it  became  him  of  whom  are  all 
things  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salva- 
tion perfect  through  suffering."  He  suffered  the 
just  for  the  unjust  that  he  might  bring  men  to  God. 
He  suffered  all  the  way  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  All  the  way  from  the  manger  to  the  throne. 
His  weary  feet  were  bruised  and  bleeding  and 
torn  upon  the  jagged  rocks  of  life's  rugged  road. 
But  he  walked  the  while  amid  the  gathering  glory 
of  his  incarnation,  till  he  reached  the  culmination  of 
his  triumph  and  cried  "it  is  finished."  Toward  the 
closing  scene  of  his  passion,  the  glory  of  God  gath- 
ered about  the  cross,  and  shone  upon  Joseph's  new 
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tomb,  and  gilded  the  heights  of  Olivet  as  he 
ascended  to  God  after  having  given  good  gifts  unto 
men.  But  you  say,  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
spiritual  development?  More  than  I  can  tell  you. 
If  Jesus  was  made  perfect  through  suffering,  may 
not  we?  If  Jesus  accomplished  his  glorification 
through  suffering,  is  it  marvelously  strange  that  we 
should  suffer,  that  we  may  be  glorified?  To  my 
thinking  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it.  But 
somehow  we  shrink  from  the  cross.  The  Apostle 
Paul  said,  "Brethren,  think  it  not  strange  concern- 
ing the  fiery  trials  which  try  you  as  though  some 
strange  thing  had  happened  unto  you,  but  rather 
rejoice  that  ye  are  made  partakers  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, that  when  his  glory  shall  appear  ye  may  be 
made  glad  with  exceeding  joy."  If  we  suffer  with 
him  we  shall  be  glorified  with  him. 

And  now  quoting  the  text,  "I  reckon  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in 
us."  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  wording  of  this 
text,  "The  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us;"  not 
about  us,  not  with  reference  to  us,  but  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  This  bespeaks  the 
glory  of  the  inner  Christian  experience;  that  which 
is  so  full  of  the  glory  of  God.  Now  if  every  other 
excellency  comes  through  suffering,  is  it  strange  that 
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the  glory  of  conversion  should  come  through  suffer- 
ing? Is  it  strange  that  conviction  should  come  deep 
and  pungent?  Is  it  strange  that  repentance  should 
come  sweeping  and  surging  like  a  storm  in  the  soul? 
Every  transition  state  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
suffering.  A  nation  occupies  a  low  level,  and  she 
wants  to  get  upon  a  higher  plane.  She  has  to  suf- 
fer before  she  can  stand  up  with  dignity  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  freedmen  of  the  South 
have  been  free  for  more  than  a  half  century,  and  yet 
they,  in  a  way,  are  not  free.  They  are  making  the 
transition,  and  they  will  bleed  at  every  pore  before 
they  can  stand  up  with  the  dignity  of  men,  repre- 
senting the  best  type  of  Christian  civilization.  Well, 
now,  if  this  be  true  in  secular  life  is  it  strange  that 
the  same  should  be  true  in  spiritual  life?  Making 
the  transition,  passing  from  nature  to  grace,  and 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  Satan  unto  God. 
Now  what  shall  I  say  of  the  blessedness  of  this 
change?  I  can  only  say,  paraphrasing  a  little  on 
this  text,  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  conviction 
and  the  pangs  of  Godly  sorrow  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in 
the  blessedness  of  pardoning  grace.  So  by  this  or- 
deal we  get  into  the  kingdom,  and  by  this  ordeal  we 
stay  in.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  we  can  sail  to 
heaven  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.     Coming  in  is  glor- 
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ious,  but  to  stay  in,  we  have  to  make  a  battle  of  life 
for  it.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Satan  contests 
every  inch  of  ground  as  we  try  to  advance.  I  re- 
member when  I  started  in  the  way  of  life,  I  was 
simply  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  I  said  this  is  fine 
sailing.  I  understood  that  all  my  troubles  were 
over.  I  shall  never  again  yield  to  temptations.  I 
will  never  suffer  temptation  again.  This  is  simply 
glorious.  A  lady  said  to  me,  "how  are  you  get- 
ting along  religiously?"  I  said,  "the  best  in  the 
world."  She  said,  "have  you  been  tempted  yet?" 
I  said,  "no."  I  scarcely  knew  what  she  meant.  She 
said,  "My  boy" — for  I  was  a  mere  lad — "look  out, 
temptation  will  come  and  sweep  you  off  your  feet 
if  you  are  not  careful."  Well  I  lived  to  see  the  day 
when  temptation  came  in  upon  me  like  a  storm. 
Then  came  suffering,  but  I  fought  manfully,  with 
heroic  daring.  I  contended  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil.  I  stood  and  fought,  and  fought,  and  God 
helping  me  I  won  the  victory.  Then  I  shouted  as 
glory  flooded  my  soul.  Suffering  on  the  one  hand 
and  glory  on  the  other.  Then  came  another  test 
of  my  strength.  The  church  said  there  are  certain 
duties  that  are  to  be  laid  on  you;  certain  work  for 
you  to  do.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  was  too 
great.     I  would  be  crushed  under  the  load.     But  I 
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took  up  the  cross  and  when  the  duty  was  performed, 
how  I  did  rejoice,  as  the  suffering  of  the  embarrass- 
ment passed.  The  glory  of  religious  development 
comes  by  doing  the  work  of  life  assigned  us.  The 
blacksmith  wields  his  sledge  at  the  forge  all  day 
long  and  is  so  tired  at  night  he  can  hardly  sleep, 
but  with  the  passing  years  his  strong  right  arm  grows 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  left  one,  because  he 
uses  it  most.     So  in  the  religious  life. 

Persecution  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  but  there  is 
religious  development  in  it,  if  it  be  sanctified  to  our 
good.  The  man  who  indulges  in  the  persecuting 
spirit  gets  no  good  out  of  it,  but  the  man  who  is  the 
victim  of  persecution  may  get  an  immense  amount 
of  good  out  of  it.  In  fact  he  is  a  little  bit  unfor- 
tunate if  persecution  fails  to  come.  "Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  persecute  you  and  revile  you  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake,  re- 
joice and  be  exceedingly  glad,  for  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you."  An  old 
Christian  man  was  mourning  over  the  conclusion 
that  nobody  was  persecuting  him.  He  quoted  the 
passage,  "Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well 
of  you,"  and  was  taking  it  to  heart.  It  was  a  matter 
of  heart  felt  grief.  One  day  he  got  his  mind  very 
greatly  relieved  concerning  the  matter.  He  was 
passing  along  the  highway  when  he  saw  two  men 
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standing  in  a  doorway  engaged  in  conversation 
about  him  and  he  overheard  one  say  to  the  other, 
"There  goes  the  old  scoundrel  now."  Then  he  got 
happy  and  went  on  his  way  shouting  over  the  fact 
that  somebody  was  persecuting  him.  A  wealthy 
man  once — as  the  story  goes — was  surrounded  by 
his  great  nuggets  of  gold.  He  flew  into  a  passion 
against  his  neighbor  and  snatched  up  a  great  nugget 
and  hurled  it  at  him  with  intent  to  kill  him,  but 
failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  ran  away, 
when  his  neighbor  picked  up  the  gold  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket  and  enriched  himself  with  it.  So  of  per- 
secution. The  persecuting  spirit  is  like  so  many 
nuggets  of  gold  hurled  at  us  with  intent  to  kill.  We 
can  simply  gather  them  up  and  enrich  ourselves  with 
them. 

Here  I  would  like  to  take  time  to  speak  of  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  when  the  struggle 
of  this  life  shall  be  over.  You  would  be  shocked 
if  I  should  tell  you  that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
our  first  parents  fell  from  their  first  estate.  I  will 
not  say  that  for  millions  have  lost  their  souls  on  the 
strength  of  it.  But  I  will  say  that  it  was  fortunate 
for  us  who  are  saved,  for  we  get  a  better  salvation 
than  we  could  otherwise  have  had,  had  our  first 
parents  not  fallen  from  their  first  estate.  Better  be- 
cause of  the  contrast.     Better  because  we  are  the 
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better  able  to  appreciate  a  good  thing.  Place  suf- 
fering on  the  one  hand,  and  glory  on  the  other,  the 
glory  is  all  the  more  glorious  because  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Now  take  that  thought  and  apply  it  to  the 
future  life.  Heaven  will  be  all  the  more  glorious 
to  us  because  of  having  passed  up  through  a  sin 
ruined  and  curse  smitten  world.  John,  in  his  apoca- 
lyptic vision,  saw  the  saints  gathering  on  the  eternal 
shore.  And  the  angel  said  to  John,  "Who  are  these 
who  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  and  whence  came 
they?  John  said,  "I  can't  tell  you."  The  angel 
said,  "I'll  tell  you.  These  are  they  who  came 
up  through  great  tribulation  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb;  therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  and 
worship  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  You, 
some  of  you,  have  had  a  hard  time.  You  have  had 
painful  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  may 
sometimes  cry  for  bread.  Listen,  child  of  sorrow. 
They  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  any  more.  You  will 
have  plenty  by  and  by.  Your  faces  have  been  suf- 
fused with  weeping;  God  with  his  smooth  hand 
shall  dry  all  tears  by  and  by.  You  didn't  under- 
stand why  God  touched  your  child  and  he  went 
out  of  your  arms,  away  with  the  angels.  You 
couldn't   understand  why   the  companion   of  your 
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youth  left  your  side  and  you  were  left  to  weep 
alone,  whiling  away  life's  lonely  hours.  Listen, 
you  felt  the  pang  of  the  parting  that  you  may  know 
more  fully  the  joys  of  the  meeting  on  the  golden 
shores  of  a  bright  immortality.  Oh,  if  the  way  to 
glory  lies  along  through  the  land  of  tribulation,  and 
you  are  called  to  pass  under  the  rod  and  down  into 
the  valley  of  sorrow,  and  called  to  stand  at  last 
amid  the  gathering  gloom  of  death,  be  it  so,  heaven 
will  be  all  the  brighter  and  grander  for  it.  For  I 
reckon," — don't  you  think  that  good  reckoning? — 
"For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us"  in  the  here  and  in  the 
hereafter,  when  the  struggle  and  the  strife  and  the 
tumult  of  this  inconstant  life  shall  be  over. 
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SOME  WORLD'S  FAIR  EXPERIENCES 

AT  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  I  met  with  an 
accident  that  put  me  on  crutches  for  two 
months.  A  cable  car  ran  over  me;  knocked  me 
down  and  took  me  under  the  running  board  and 
dragged  me  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Men  had  to  tilt  the 
car  to  get  me  out.  My  first  thought  was — I  am 
not  dead,  but  the  next  thing  to  it,  my  lower  limbs 
are  paralyzed,  but  fortunately,  in  this  I  was  mis- 
taken. Some  men  carried  me  into  a  restaurant  and 
laid  me  down  on  a  couch.  The  policemen  gathered 
about  me  and  offered  their  services.  I  said,  take 
me,  if  you  will,  to  my  boarding  place.  That  was 
the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  rode  in  "Black  Maria." 
When  I  reached  my  place  I  called  a  doctor.  He 
came  and  covered  me  with  arnica  and  charged  me 
three  dollars  for  his  services  with  the  arnica  thrown 
in.  That  was  a  tough  night  for  me,  all  alone,  while 
the  night  wore  slowly  away.  The  next  morning  I 
called  a  cab  and  made  my  way  to  the  Monon  depot 
some  five  miles  away,  where  I  took  passage  for  my 
home  at  Bedford.     When  I  reached  the  depot  in 
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Bedford  my  folks  met  me,  full  of  anxiety  as  to  my 
condition.  I  tried  to  keep  the  event  out  of  the  pa- 
pers at  Chicago,  but  failed.  Mrs.  Ward  and  the 
children,  judging  from  the  report  in  the  papers,  did 
not  know  but  that  I  would  be  brought  home  dead, 
but  were  overjoyed  when  they  found  that  the  re- 
port had  been  exaggerated  and  that  I  was  terribly 
"bruised  up  but  still  in  the  ring."  Some  six  or  eight 
weeks  afterward,  not  to  be  knocked  out  and  out 
done,  my  wife  and  I  took  in  the  fair,  and  took  in  the 
sights.  Sights  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ten  years 
afterward  I  attended  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis. 
This  time  without  accident. 

To  attend  a  World's  fair  is  almost  like  taking  a 
trip  round  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  nationalities 
of  the  world  were  there  with  their  exhibits.  In  this 
particular,  outdonig  the  fair  at  Chicago.  As  to  the 
matter  of  exhibits  the  Filipinoes,  it  seemed  to  me, 
took  the  lead.  To  begin  with  they  exhibited  them- 
selves naked  as  they  came  out  of  the  jungles  with 
nothing  but  breech  clouts  for  covering.  Igorrotes. 
dog  eaters,  negritos,  part  negro,  Moros,  constabu- 
lary from  Luzon.  All  these  to  place  on  exhibition 
their  manners  and  customs,  mode  of  living,  shacks, 
such  as  they  lived  in  in  their  native  country.  Wild 
men  and  women  right  out  of  the  bush,  brought  there 
by  the  world's  fair  management.     The  Moros  are 
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wild  and  war  like.  They  looked  to  me  like  they 
would  murder  a  man  for  ten  cents.  They  lived  in 
shacks  built  up  three  or  four  feet  above  the  waters 
of  a  lagoon.  They  spent  most  of  the  time  gambling 
among  themselves,  seated  on  the  ground  with  money 
piled  up  all  around  them.  They  looked  like  they 
were  ready  to  murder  each  other  if  anything  went 
wrong  in  the  game.  It  isn't  any  wonder  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  had  trouble  with  the  bloody  war-like 
Moros  since  that  time.  The  finest  specimens 
among  the  Filipinoes  that  I  saw  were  the  stately 
young  men  from  Luzon.  They  constituted  the  con- 
stabulary. Soldiers  they  were,  bright,  shrewd,  in- 
telligent, comparing  well  with  our  own  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army. 
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ANOTHER  ACCIDENT   WORTH   RECORDING 

I  WAS  coming  in  from  the  district  one  cold 
morning.  It  had  rained  a  deluge  the  night  be- 
fore and  had  undermined  the  road  in  places.  Dur- 
ing the  night  it  turned  cold;  the  mercury  running 
down  almost  to  zero.  The  track  was  a  glare  of  ice 
and  the  rails  were  frozen,  when  one  of  them  broke 
and  one  coach  went  down,  breaking  loose  from  the 
rest  of  the  train  and  landing  in  the  ditch,  the  coach 
falling  broadside  and  smashing  down  over  a  stump 
beside  the  road.  I  went  down  head  first  among  the 
splinters  of  that  stump.  I  certainly  was  very  badly 
bruised  up.  This  took  place  near  Chrisney,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  Rockport  branch  of  the  Air  Line  Rail- 
road. We  stopped  at  Chrisney  and  had  our 
wounds  dressed,  then  went  on  our  way  to  Rock- 
port.  When  we  got  to  town  I  was  in  a  pitiable 
plight.  I  wore  a  plug  hat  in  those  days  and  that  hat 
resembled  a  Chinese  lantern  folded  up,  and  with 
face  and  head  bandaged  and  plastered  up  I  passed 
up  through  town.  To  this  day  the  Rockport  people 
refer  to  "Ward"  coming  home  after  having  a  "night 
of  it."  The  next  day  the  railroad  surgeon  and  law- 
yer came  around  to  settle  with  me  as  to  the  matter 
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of  damage.  I  was  in  bed  with  a  head  very  much 
enlarged,  and  looked  like  I  was  about  done  for.  I 
had  signed  a  card  relieving  the  road  of  all  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  accident.  The  lawyer  said  "Well, 
what  are  the  damages?"  I  said,  "you  don't  owe 
me  anything,  for  I  agreed  not  to  hold  the  road  re- 
sponsible for  accidents.**  Said  the  lawyer,  "we 
don't  hold  you  to  that  contract.**  That  thing  had 
been  tried  out  in  the  courts  and  wouldn't  stand,  and 
they  knew  it  and  they  wanted  the  thing  settled  right 
then  and  there.  I  said,  "now  since  you  insist  just 
fix  the  damage  to  suit  yourselves,  I  don't  ask  any- 
thing." The  lawyer  said,  "would  a  thousand  mile 
free  pass  on  the  road  and  twenty-five  dollars  in 
money  satisfy  you?"  I  said,  "all  right,  I  will  re- 
ceive it,  not  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  but  as  a  pres- 
ent.*' And  I  signed  up  a  second  contract  and  the 
thing  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. After  it  was  all  over  the  lawyer  said  to  one 
of  my  friends,  "Ward  is  a  white  man,  if  he  ever 
comes  to  Evansville  to  preach  I  am  certainly  going 
to  hear  him."  I  think  I  could  have  recovered  a 
five-hundred  dollar  damage  if  I  had  gone  into 
court  and  claimed  it,  but  a  man's  word  is  worth 
more  than  money.  I  don't  claim  to  be  so  overly 
good,  but  I  would  rather  have  a  clear  conscience 
than  to  have  money. 
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A  TRIP  TO  WASHINGTON 

I  HERE  make  mention  of  an  event  that  I  take 
pleasure  in  recording.  The  occasion  was  the 
inauguration  of  General  Harrison  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  old  regiment  was  chosen 
as  his  escort  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  of  us  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  escorted  our  old  commander  from  the  White 
House  to  the  capitol  and  from  the  capitol  back  to 
the  White  House.  That  trip  to  Washington  City 
was  a  thriller  from  start  to  finish.  Many  of  our 
comrades  we  had  not  seen  since  we  separated  from 
each  other  in  sixty-five,  and  it  was  a  great  treat  to 
meet  and  greet  each  other  once  more.  We  en- 
trained at  Indianapolis  and  went  in  a  body.  When 
we  reached  Cincinnati  our  train  ran  off  the  track 
into  a  brick  building.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but  the 
bricks  came  tumbling  in  onto  our  Pullman  sleeper, 
half  covering  up  some  of  the  boys.  I  said,  "My. 
my,"  as  I  thought  of  the  wreck  I  had  gotten  out  of 
a  month  before,  "the  wrecks  are  hunting  for  us,  and 
may,  possibly,  get  us  before  we  are  done  with  it." 
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We  made  the  trip  without  further  accident.  As  we 
passed  over  Cheat  mountain  I  could  but  think  of 
how  our  boys  suffered  there  with  the  cold  the  first 
winter  of  the  war  before  the  government  had  sup- 
plies  to  keep  the  soldiers  warm,  and  I  thought  of 
how  we,  at  home,  sent  boxes  of  blankets  and  wear- 
ing apparel  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  freezing  to 
death.  I  thought  of  the  part  I  bore  in  that  matter. 
I  remembered  how  Milo  Moon  (afterward  my  com- 
rade in  the  army)  and  I  went  to  a  stingy  old  soul 
and  asked  for  something  in  the  way  of  a  donation. 
"No,  no,"  said  he,  "I  am  opposed  to  war  and  I  can't 
give  you  anything!"  I  said,  "you  will,  if  you  will 
give  us  to  the  amount  of  five  cents  worth,  we  will 
go  our  way  and  let  you  alone;  but  if  you  don't  we 
will  take  two  of  your  best  blankets."  That  was  a 
poser.  He  took  his  wife  and  daughter  outside  and 
counseled  for  a  moment,  and  came  back  with  a  pair 
of  mittens.  Then  my  comrade  and  I  went  away 
kicking  ourselves  for  making  such  a  bargain  as  that. 
No,  we  were  not  too  hard  on  him,  for  we  knew  that 
he  was  not  conscientious,  for  he  was  staying  home, 
getting  rich ;  selling  his  fat  cattle  to  the  government ; 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  neighbors  to 
feather  his  nest.  But  I  have  wandered  away  from 
my  narrative. 

We  reached  Washington  feeling  gay  and  in  high 
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feather.  We  were  proud  to  think  our  gallant  chief- 
tain, who  had  led  us  to  victory  on  many  a  well  won 
field,  was  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.  We 
marched  with  quick  tread  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  where  we  had  marched  twenty-four  years 
before  when  the  war  was  over.  We  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  White  House,  when  General  Harrison 
and  President  Cleveland  appeared  seated  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses  richly  capar- 
isoned, and  with  measured  tread  escorted  the  presi- 
dential  party  to  the  capitol  where  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies took  place.  The  inaugural  address  was  de- 
livered. The  ceremonies  took  place  out  in  the  open 
with  the  cold  March  rain  pouring  down.  But  who 
cared  for  the  rain?  The  listening  thousands  stood 
their  ground.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  old 
soldiers,  who  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to  do  honor 
to  their  chief.  Then  came  the  review.  The  presi- 
dent occupied  the  reviewing  stand.  He  invited  his 
boys  to  occupy  the  reviewing  stand  with  him,  and 
we  sat  there  watching  the  marching  thousands  as 
they  passed  by.  Before  the  parade  was  over  I 
slipped  out,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  almost  frozen, 
and  sought  shelter  and  found  it  in  an  eating  house. 
I  asked  the  lady  to  let  me  into  the  kitchen  where  I 
could  warm  and  dry  my  clothing.  She  granted  the 
request.     Then  after  I  got  thawed  out  and  got  my 
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dinner  I  returned  to  my  comrades.  The  next  day 
the  president  gave  us  a  reception  at  the  White 
House.  We  entered  the  front  door  of  the  mansion 
and  passed  by  and  shook  hands  with  our  old  com- 
mander. The  General  said  as  we  passed  him, 
"Boys,  turn  to  the  right  and  not  to  the  left  and 
take  possession  of  the  White  House.  I  wish  that 
my  larder  was  a  little  bigger  and  I  could  invite  you 
to  dine  with  me.  Make  yourselves  at  home.'*  And 
so  we  did.  Went  into  the  celebrated  East  room 
where  away  back  through  the  years  President  Lin- 
coln lay  dead  in  his  casket.  Then  into  the  Blue 
room,  then  into  the  dining  room  and  out  into  the 
green  house.  In  short  we  took  in  the  whole  thing, 
and  departed  feeling  that  we  had  been  greatly  hon- 
ored above  the  other  delegations  that  were  coming 
and  going  that  day.  After  visiting  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  city  we  entrained  for  home. 
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NIAGARA 

IN  my  wanderlust  I  went  to  the  Niagara  Falls. 
I  was  visiting  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Whitted,  and 
her  family  in  Wauseon,  Ohio,  when  the  thought 
struck  me.  The  Niagara  Falls  is  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  this  place  and  I  said  may- 
be I  may  never  again  be  as  near  as  I  am  now,  and  I 
must  see  that  great  sight,  and  so  I  boarded  the  train 
about  night  fall  and  was  in  Buffalo  next  morning  a 
little  after  day  light,  then  out  for  the  Falls.  I 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  on  the  bridge  spanning  it 
some  distance  above  the  Falls.  I  was  on  Goat 
Island,  and  I  said  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  met,  "can 
you  direct  me  to  the  Falls?"  He  said,  "take  this 
path  and  follow  it,"  and  so  I  did,  took  the  beaten 
pathway  where  millions  of  feet  had  trodden  before 
me.  Winding  down  through  the  forest  I  came  to 
the  cataract.  What  a  scene  came  bursting  upon  my 
enraptured  vision.  I  said,  "right  here  below  the 
Falls  Blondon  crossed  the  Niagara  on  a  tight  rope. 
Nobody  but  a  dare  devil  would  think  of  perform- 
ing such  a  feat.     Right  up  yonder,  a  man  escaped 
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the  fool  killer,  got  himself  coopered  up  in  a  barrel, 
swept  over  the  cataract  in  that  awful  avalanche  of 
waters,  and  was  dashed  to  death  upon  the  rocks  in 
the  boiling  flood  below."  After  passing  around 
Goat  Island  coming  as  near  as  I  dare  to  the  rolling, 
dashing  flood  on  the  American  side  I  retraced  my 
steps  and  came  to  the  long  bridge,  and  passed  over 
to  the  Canada  side.  Here  I  got  a  better  view  than 
I  could  possibly  get  on  the  American  side.  I  passed 
up  that  side  through  the  mists,  amounting  almost  to 
a  rainfall,  that  rose  from  the  lashing,  dashing  flood 
below.  There  I  caught  a  view  such  as  I  shall  never 
see  anywhere  else  in  this  world.  Through  this  mist 
a  thousand  rainbows  were  playing.  I  thought  of 
John's  vision  on  Patmos  when  he  said,  "I  saw  a 
rainbow  around  about  the  throne  in  sight  like  an 
emerald."  I  stood  there  overwhelmed  with  that 
scene  of  sublimest  grandeur,  when  my  guide  said, 
let's  go  down  to  the  great  gorge  of  waters.  We 
went  down  the  stream  some  distance,  when  we 
came  to  a  railway  leading  down  an  incline  of  more 
than  forty-five  degrees,  to  the  water's  edge.  Here 
we  found  the  channel  of  the  river  narrowed  down 
to  a  deep  gorge  with  the  waters  dashing  like  an 
awful  avalanche  through  the  opening  between  the 
rocky  walls  on  either  side,  the  river  at  this  point 
possibly  a  hundred  feet  deep  or  more.     All  lashing 
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and  dashing  against  the  rocks  and  roaring  with  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  making  one  think  of  the 
apocalyptic  thunders  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Great 
Day.  I  looked  through  a  great  red  glass  fixed  at 
the  side  to  give  effect  to  the  scene,  and  it  looked  to 
me  like  a  city  on  fire  sweeping  down  in  an  awful 
conflagration.  Right  at  this  point  a  noted  swimmer 
attempted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  swim  across  the 
river  and  lost  his  life.  The  fools  are  not  all  dead 
yet.  Passing  from  this  place,  I  was  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm I  paid  my  old  Canadian  guide  double  the 
price  he  asked  for  his  services,  bade  him  goodbye 
and  passed  from  under  the  British  flag.  I  have 
been  under  three  national  flags,  the  Mexican,  the 
British  and  the  stars  and  stripes  and  I  wouldn't  give 
Old  Glory  for  all  their  flags.  After  spending  six 
hours  sight  seeing  I  found  my  train  standing  upon 
the  track,  got  aboard  and  reached  my  place  of  start- 
ing about  night  fall,  having  made  the  round  trip  in 
twenty-four  hours. 
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POWDER  MILL  EPISODE 

I    RECORD  here  an  incident  which  amounted  to 
a  thriller  before  we  got  through  with  it.     It  was 
a  tragedy. 

I  visited  my  son  Harry,  who  is  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Coalmont,  in  Sullivan  county,  Indiana.  His 
practice  extended  over  two  or  three  counties.  Sit- 
uated in  the  range  of  his  practice  was  a  powder  mill 
employing  a  number  of  hands.  Some  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  county  were  employed  there,  but 
there  were  some  there  whose  morals  were  none  of 
the  best,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  There  came  a 
message  to  the  doctor  to  come  post  haste  to  the  mill. 
I  went  along  with  Harry.  We  supposed  that 
somebody  was  hurt  in  the  mill.  That  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  a  few  months  before  the  powder 
mill  blew  up  and  killed  two  or  three  men.  It  is  a 
dangerous  place,  and  we  supposed  we  would  find 
some  one  the  victim  of  an  accident.  But  when  we 
got  upon  the  ground,  nobody  was  hurt  by  the  mill, 
but  we  found  a  man  cut  to  pieces  in  a  fight.  As  we 
entered  the  door  we  found  a  man  lying  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  floor  weltering  in  his  blood,  cut  over  the 
heart,  cut  in  the  head  and  from  these  wounds  the 
blood  was  pouring,  and  we  were  in  a  veritable 
slaughter  house.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
staunch  the  blood,  for  the  fellow  was  bleeding  to 
death,  and  sew  up  the  wounds.  The  doctor  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  chloroform,  I  helping  him.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  get  him  under  the  influence  of 
the  anesthetic.  He  raved  and  pitched  and  swore 
while  the  process  of  sewing  up  the  gashes  was  going 
on,  I  at  the  same  time  holding  him  down  and  press- 
ing the  drug  to  his  nostrils,  while  the  carpet  on  the 
floor  was  fairly  swimming  with  blood.  At  this  im- 
portant juncture  a  stalwart  woman  came  dashing  in 
at  the  door  with  a  double  barreled  shotgun  and 
with  her  eyes  flashing  fire  she  shouted,  "who  in  the 
h — 1  did  this"  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  down 
upon  us.  And  as  Harry  tells  it,  I  said,  "take  that 
gun  out  of  here"  And  the  woman  went.  She 
thought,  at  first  glance,  that  it  was  her  husband  ly- 
ing there  covered  with  blood,  but  discovering  her 
mistake,  that  it  was  the  victim  of  her  husband,  she 
drew  up  her  gun  and  began  to  swear,  making  the 
air  blue  with  her  profanity  as  she  walked  away. 
She  came  upon  the  scene  without  hearing  anything 
of  the  details  of  the  fight,  to  defend  her  husband 
and  she  proposed  that  if  her  husband  was  killed  in 
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the  fray,  she  would  avenge  his  death  by  shooting 
everything  to  death  that  was  in  sight.  We  got  him 
under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  after  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  wounds  were  sewed  up  and  the  blood 
staunched  and  we  went  our  way.  I  said  to  Harry, 
"I  have  not  seen  so  much  human  blood  for 
half  a  century.  I  have  not  been  in  such  a  scrape 
since  the  civil  war." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  SO-CALLED 

I  DESIRE  to  indulge  in  some  strictures  on  the 
above  caption,  based  upon  a  little  episode  that 
came  within  my  range  of  experience. 

I  was  visiting  a  lady  whom  I  had  known  from 
childhood.  She  was  bright,  shrewd,  and  capable, 
but  strange  to  say  had  been  duped  by  the  Christian 
Science  cult.  She  had  been  sick  for  more  than  a 
year  but  was  well  now.  Well,  not  because  of  hav- 
ing read  Mary  Baker  Eddy's  books,  but  well  in 
response  to  the  strength  of  her  own  strong  will  and 
the  divine  strength  that  had  been  imparted  to  her 
through  her  faith  in  her  God  to  make  her  well.  She 
was  intensely  religious.  I  said,  "what  are  you 
reading  Mary  Baker  Eddy's  books  for?  Just  read 
your  Bible.  If  you  want  to  read  a  comment  on  the 
Bible,  you  are  a  Methodist,  why  don't  you  read 
Wesley's  notes?  Why  turn  down  Mr.  Wesley 
and  take  Mary  Baker  Eddy?  Now,  I  would  not 
shake  your  confidence  in  your  God  to  make  you 
well  and  keep  you  well,  but  I  would  have  you  turn 
away   from   the   delusion   that   has   ensnared   you. 
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There  is  a  little  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  I  grant  you, 
just  enough  to  make  the  thing  seem  plausible.  It 
teaches  that  disease  finds  its  origin  in  the  mind 
which  is  in  many  cases  true.  If  you  think  you  are 
sick,  you  are  sick,  if  you  think  you  are  well,  you  are 
well.  That  will  do  in  nervous  troubles,  many  times, 
but  if  you  have  a  deadly  disease,  such  as  cancer  in 
the  vitals,  or  tuberculosis,  the  thing  fails  to  work. 
You  were  sick,  very  sick,  your  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem was  involved.  The  disease  found  its  origin  in 
the  mind,  and  it  readily  yielded  to  the  Mind  Cure, 
and  Mary  Baker  Eddy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.*' 
"Now,"  I  said  "let  us  analyze  this  new  cult,  and 
lay  it  along  side  of  the  Christian  system,  and  see  if 
you  can  afford  to  turn  away  from  the  religion  of 
your  good  father,  and  go  back  on  the  religion  of 
your  dead  mother,  and  go  away  after  Eddyism, 
the  greatest  fraud  that  was  ever  perpetrated  on  our 
humanity?" 

It  denies  everything  in  the  Christian  system  that 
we  have  been  taught  from  our  childhood  to  hold 
dear.  It  denies  the  personality  of  God;  that  God 
is  simply  all  good  and  all  mind.  Just  a  principle 
without  personality.  It  denies  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  human 
body;  denies  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  resurrection.     It  denies  the  fact  of 
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future  punishment.  In  short  it  denies  all  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  It  denies  the 
fact  of  the  five  senses  and  ignores  them  all.  It  re- 
pudiates the  sense  of  sight.  I  see  a  man  murder 
his  neighbor  in  the  street,  and  yet  I  don't  see  him. 
It  is  all  imagination.  I  just  think  I  see  him,  and  my 
evidence  in  court  is  worthless.  The  judge  says,  "a 
think  in  court  isn't  taken  as  evidence."  I  enter  a 
slaughter  house  or  a  soap  factory,  and  I  smell  some- 
thing, something  that  smells  to  the  clouds.  No,  I 
am  mistaken.  I  just  thinly  I  smell  something.  Just 
imagination,  that  is  all.  I  take  into  my  mouth  some- 
thing as  hitter  as  gall,  and  I  say,  my,  that  is  bitter. 
My  Christian  Science  friend  says,  no,  no,  that  is  all 
imagination.  You  just  think  it  is  bitter.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  sense  of  taste.  Just  so  of  the 
sense  of  feeling.  It  is  ignored.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  feeling.  I  break  my  leg  but  don't  feel  it; 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  just  get  up  and  walk  away. 
A  boy  had  the  toothache  and  was  on  his  way  to 
the  dentist  to  have  the  tooth  extracted.  He  met  a 
Christian  Science  man  who  said,  " Where  are  you 
going,  my  boy?"  "To  the  dentist  to  have  my  tooth 
pulled.  It  is  fairly  jumping  out  of  my  head,"  said 
the  boy.  Said  the  man,  "That  don't  hurt,  it  is  all 
imagination."  Said  the  boy,  "Then  I  will  go  and 
have  the  imagination  pulled  out." 
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The  votary  of  this  delusion  says  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pain.  I  hit  him  with  a  club  and  he  falls 
down  and  writhes  in  pain;  gets  up  and  says,  "What 
did  you  hit  me  for?"  I  say,  I  didn't,  you  just 
think  I  did.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pain  what 
are  you  fussing  about?  And  so  the  whole  thing  is 
a  contradiction  from  beginning  to  ending.  Chris- 
tian Science,  so  called,  is  based  upon  a  falsehood 
and  I  have  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  get  into  their  so- 
called  church.  I  am  wasted  away  with  disease;  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  grave  and  if  I  get  into  their 
organization  I  must  tell  them  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  me;  simply  a  barefaced  falsehood. 

Christian  Science  tells  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  evil.  Society  is  reeking  with  rottenness,  a 
boiling  caldron  seething  and  foaming  and  running 
over  and  blistering  and  burning  everything  to  death 
that  it  strikes,  and  yet  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
evil.  If  that  be  true  the  Lord's  prayer  is  simply 
mockery;  "Deliver  us  from  evil"  a  solemn  farce;  if 
there  be  no  evil  to  be  delivered  from.  Christian  Sci- 
entists have  no  place  in  their  system  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  And  yet  they  use  it  in  their  service.  But 
not  until  Mrs.  Eddy  places  her  comment  on  it.  "For- 
give us  our  trespasses."  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
trespasses.  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  There  is 
no   temptation.      Temptation   to   what?      To    sin? 
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4 'But  there  is  no  sin."  The  Bible  says  if  we  con- 
fess our  sins  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  our 
sins  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  Mrs. 
Eddy  says  in  her  book  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con- 
fession required.  Better  not  pray  at  all  if  you  are 
going  to  confess  for  you  have  nothing  to  confess. 
So  then  there  is  no  place  in  the  system  for  prayer. 
Christian  Science  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  death. 
"All  is  life  and  there  is  no  death.  Man  is  incap- 
able of  sin,  sickness  and  death."  (Page  331  Chris- 
tian Science)  No  death  and  yet  Mrs.  Eddy  died. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy  ignored  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage. In  her  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
"Mother  Church"  at  Boston  in  1906  she  said, 
"Marriage  is  nothing  more  than  legalized  lust."  She 
said,  "Better  never  marry."  Some  one  said,  "How 
about  the  propagation  of  the  species?"  She  said, 
"generation  can  be  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the 
power  of  mind  over  mind."  For  shame.  That 
would  simply  be  free-lovism  running  riot  every- 
where. Christian  Science  denies  all  this.  But  it 
stands  upon  the  record  in  black  and  white.  Now 
after  summing  up  all  these  things  and  proving  them 
from  Mrs.  Eddy's  writings,  I  said  to  the  lady,  how 
about  it?  Can  you  embrace  such  false  teachings? 
She  said,  "No  I  turn  from  them  with  loathing.  I 
cannot  be  party  to  such  absurdities.     I  will  stand  by 
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the  religion  of  my  people.  Now  I  said,  there  is  no 
Methodist  church  in  this  town,  but  there  is  a  little 
Baptist  church  around  the  corner.  You  go  and  af- 
filiate with  that  church.  Get  into  the  Sunday 
School  and  go  to  work.  She  wrote  me  afterward 
that  she  had  taken  my  advice  and  was  working  in 
the  church.  I  visited  her  afterward  and  found  her 
working  faithfully  in  her  own  church,  and  supremely 
happy  in  her  work. 

This  is  the  way  the  thing  works  usually;  where 
people  make  it  a  study,  think  for  themselves,  they 
are  disgusted  with  the  whole  thing  from  beginning 
to  ending. 

Christian  Science  appeals  to  two  classes.  First, 
those  who  are  sick.  They  want  to  be  well,  and 
turn  to  this  thing  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
cured.  They  are  to  be  pitied  and  not  blamed. 
Second,  it  appeals  to  those  who  want  to  be  ac- 
counted Christians  without  the  sacrifice  involved  in 
a  thing  of  that  sort.  They  can  be  religious  with- 
out change  of  heart  or  life.  It  is  fashionable  to  be- 
long to  church,  and  so  they  turn  to  a  so-called 
church  that  has  no  code  of  ethics.  They  can  be  in 
good  standing  and  do  as  they  please  without  any 
fear  of  being  arraigned  for  their  misconduct. 

Christian  Science  is  a  sort  of  admixture  of  Plato- 
ism  and  Buddism.     Plato  wrote,  "All  matter  is  es- 
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sentially  evil,  and  the  highest  good  consists  in  get- 
ting rid  of  matter  as  much  as  possible."  Buddha 
proclaimed  his  system  of  morals  and  religion  twen- 
ty-five hundred  years  ago.  Pundita  Ramabi,  one 
of  India's  most  famous  philanthropists,  a  mission- 
ary, who  immortalized  herself  among  the  mission- 
aries in  India,  and  in  missionary  circles  all  over  the 
world,  had  this  to  say  about  Christian  Science:  "It 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  Buddism.  I  was  brought 
up  in  that  belief  from  childhood.  I  was  thoroughly 
inducted  and  indoctrinated  in  Hinduism.  I  turned 
from  it  and  became  a  Christian ;  and  I  know  where- 
of I  speak.  It  has  ruined  millions  of  lives  and  has 
caused  immeasurable  suffering  in  my  native  land. 
In  the  great  famine  in  India  our  philosophers  had 
no  feeling  for  the  suffering  and  dying,  and  offered 
no  help.  For  why  should  they  help  them,  when  the 
suffering  was  not  real,  all  imaginary?*' 

Now  twenty-five  hundred  years  after  this  system 
of  morals  and  religion  was  proclaimed,  Mary  Baker 
Eddy  comes  up  and  "Jumps  the  Claim"  of  Buddha 
and  Plato  and  announces  herself  as  the  patentee  of 
this  Christian  Science  cult.  Was  ever  such  hypoc- 
risy and  effrontery  excelled  in  all  this  world? 
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CENTENARY 

METHODISM  is  essentially  missionary  in  its 
operations.  Methodism  was  born  of  the 
missionary  idea.  We  have  always  laid  great  stress 
upon  home  and  foreign  missions.  Foreign  missions 
were  born  of  home  missionary  activities.  The  home 
mission  is  the  radiating  center,  out  from  which  go 
all  our  foreign  missionary  operations.  The  Lord's 
work  must  have  a  beginning.  Jesus  said,  as  he  de- 
livered his  great  commission,  "Go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature.  Begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem."  That  is  God's  method  of  prop 
agating  his  gospel ;  that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  home, 
in  our  own  hearts,  in  our  own  homes  and  in  our 
local  churches;  then  widening  out,  extending  our 
borders  until  we  scarcely  know  that  we  are  occupy- 
ing foreign  territory.  The  home  and  foreign  fields 
are  inseparably  connected ;  the  one  cannot  live  with- 
out the  other.  If  the  one  be  neglected  the  other 
must  suffer.  Methodism  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  widening  out  processes  of  the  gospel.     And  so 
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"not  despising  the  day  of  small  things/'  she  is  ex- 
tending her  dominions  to  earth's  remotest  bounds. 
Now  to  this  end  our  centenary  movement  was  or- 
ganized, culminating  in  raising,  on  subscription, 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
cultivation  of  Immanuel's  land  and  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  After  this  great  achieve- 
ment was  consummated,  then  came  the  celebration 
of  that  marvelous  event  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  This 
was  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  year  of  the  or- 
ganization of  our  missions.  I  was  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  that  great  Methodist  convoca- 
tion. It  certainly  was  great.  The  world's  Metho- 
dism had  gathered  there  to  celebrate  our  victories. 
The  staging  of  this  anniversary,  the  founding  of 
Methodist  missions  in  America,  took  place  in  the 
Ohio  state  fair  grounds  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June 
30  to  July  13,  1919.  In  this  enclosure  there  were 
eight  villages,  representing  various  nations,  showing 
our  missionary  work  in  many  lands,  Africa,  China. 
India,  Pacific  Isles,  South  America,  Europe  and 
the  home  missionary  work  of  our  own  country.  The 
Chinese  village  with  its  great  wall  about  it,  and 
within  it  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  the  advance  made  of  our  missions  in 
China  under  the  touch  of  western  civilization;  India 
with  its  temples,  its  river  Ganges,  its  thousands  of 
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bathers  there  to  wash  away  their  sins,  and  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  Gods;  Mohammedanism 
represented  by  its  mosque,  Hinduism,  by  its  temple, 
all  yielding  to  the  touch  of  our  splendid  missionary 
work  in  India.  The  wild  Arab  of  the  desert  was 
in  evidence  with  his  tent  and  camel.  And  so  in  like 
manner  Africa,  the  "Dark  continent,"  coming  up 
under  the  magic  touch  of  our  civilization.  And  so 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  Europe,  and  our  own  mis- 
sionary work  in  our  home  land.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  our  work  in  the  great  northwest.  Van 
Arsdale,  the  Bishop  Asbury,  of  Montana,  "Brother 
Van"  as  his  admirers  called  him,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. He  gathered  about  him  a  host  of  typical 
northwesterners,  some  of  them  converted  cow- 
boys, and  held  typical  northwestern  meetings.  He 
preached  to  us  in  his  inimitable  style,  occasionally 
breaking  out  into  the  wild  warwhoop  of  the  Indian, 
just  to  attract  attention,  and  to  thrill  his  Indian  and 
cowboy  auditors;  and  then  resuming  the  thread  of 
his  discourse.  All  this  was  to  represent  the  method 
of  his  missionary  work  in  the  great  northwest.  Since 
that  time  Brother  Van  Arsdale  has  passed  to  his  re- 
ward. He  sleeps  in  the  cemetery  in  Helena,  Mon- 
tana. When  dying  he  said,  "I  do  not  want  you  to 
spend  much  on  my  funeral."  Like  Joseph,  he  gave 
commandment  concerning  his  bones.     He  said  "go 
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to  the  mountain  and  get  a  great  boulder**  and  he  di- 
rected as  to  the  inscription  to  be  placed  upon  it.  He 
is  now  sleeping  away  the  years  under  the  shadow  of 
that  rugged  boulder  bearing  the  modest  inscription^ 
"Brother  Van.** 
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THE  GREAT  PAGEANT 

IN  the  different  buildings  which  I  have  named 
there  were  plays  staged,  true  to  life.  The  man- 
ners, customs  and  strange  performances  of  the  peo- 
ple of  foreign  lands.  A  Mohammedan  wedding, 
Indian  school,  beggars,  fakirs,  Buddhism,  temple  of 
Confucius  in  China.  The  call  to  prayer  in  a  Mo- 
hammedan mosque.  All  participated  in  by  natives 
or  enacted  by  Americans  trained  for  the  strange 
services,  and  other  plays  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  but  above  them  all  came  the  great  pageant. 
Ingenious  in  its  makeup  and  marvelous  in  its  effect. 
Equal,  almost,  to  the  great  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play  of  Germany.  Seventeen  thousand  people  en- 
gaged in  it.  Two  thousand  employed  in  the  theatri- 
cal stage  work.  As  the  curtain  rose,  that  great 
audience  was  thrilled  almost  beyond  control,  as  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  world  war  was  presented,  de- 
picting the  awful  desolation  following  in  the  wake  of 
marching  armies  and  charging  squadrons.  This 
formed  the  background  of  the  wayfarer's  vision.  In 
his  backward  look  he  got  a  view  of  the  bringing  in 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  saw  in  panoramic 
vision,  the  old  Testament  age  giving  way  to  the  new 
Testament  dispensation.  He  got  a  striking  view  of 
the  Hebrew  people  peeled  and  woe-smitten  down 
in  Babylon.  The  children  of  the  captivity  sitting, 
weeping.  He  heard  their  wailing  as  they  said  "By 
the  rivers  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we 
wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof,  while 
they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a 
song,  and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion."  And 
their  sad  answer, — "How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land?"  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  prefer 
not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  Then  he  saw 
them  returning  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  to 
their  beloved  Jerusalem.  Then  he  anticipated  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day.  The  Hebrew  people 
were  to  produce  the  coming  Messiah.  He  saw  the 
long  dark  night  of  Judaism  passing,  and  with  the 
waning  of  the  night  he  saw  the  dawning  of  the 
brightest  day  of  human  history — the  coming  in  of 
the  Messiah's  reign.  The  wayfarer  saw  the  passing 
out  through  the  twilight  shadows  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation with  its  superstition,  idolatry  and  vice  into  the 
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blazing  light  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  the 
glorious  coming  of  the  Redeemer  of  men.  As  he 
exultingly  looked  he  beheld  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and  re- 
ceived up  into  glory."  A  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,  persecuted,  arrested  by  the 
howling  mob  led  on  by  Judas  Iscariot,  the  traitor, 
brought  before  Pilate,  condemned  and  at  last  cru- 
cified. All  this  after  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  when  the  populace  shouted  "Ho-san-na. 
ho-san-na,  blessed  be  the  King  who  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  Peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in 
the  highest."  Then  turned  against  him  and  shouted 
"His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,"  and 
crucified  him.  Then  came  the  burial,  resurrection 
and  ascension.  The  awful  tragedy  was  over.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  personated  nor 
was  the  crucifixion  enacted.  That  was  too  sacred 
to  be  portrayed.  But  everything  else  connected  with 
his  passion  was  vividly  represented.  The  music 
connected  with  the  pageant  was  simply  sublime,  be- 
yond description.  All  based  upon  Handel's  Mes- 
siah. A  thousand  singers  in  a  special  choir  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  other  chorus  singers.  I  shall 
write  of  this  more  fully  later  on. 

Statesmanship   and    good   citizenship   were    por- 
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trayed  in  the  pageant  as  a  result  of  the  conquest  of 
the  gospel  among  the  nations.  The  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  our  shores,  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
as  well  as  the  civil  war  was  most  strikingly  pre- 
sented. National  independence,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  perpetuity  of  it  were  most  vividly  and 
tragically  displayed.  Washington  appeared  as  a 
leader  of  his  conquering  armies;  Grant  "the  silent 
man'*  appeared,  representing  his  invincibles.  Gen- 
eral Lee  appeared,  to  represent  the  union  of  the 
North  and  South.  All  shaking  hands  over  the 
bloody  chasm.  Lincoln,  "who  was  the  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all,"  appeared,  the  great  emancipator, 
to  represent  the  wiping  out  of  the  foul  stain  of  human 
slavery  from  our  fair  escutcheon.  Then  came  the 
nations  marching  under  their  respective  banners 
with  their  peculiar  costumes.  All  who  had  been 
touched  by  the  gospel  through  the  missionary  opera- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  North  and 
South.  All  planting  their  standard  upon  the  stage. 
Among  them  all  "Old  Glory"  appeared,  the  stars 
and  stripes.  Each  star  in  its  azure  field  shining,  if 
it  were  possible,  more  lustrous  than  ever  before.  I 
said,  I  am  proud  of  our  achievements  as  a  nation 
both  in  church  and  state.  All  the  exercises  were  in- 
terspersed with  song  but  in  the  close  came  the  Hal- 
le-lu-jah  Chorus.     A  thousand  singing.     Five  hun- 
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dred  on  either  side  of  the  great  platform  of  the 
Coliseum.  Divided  thus  into  two  great  sections  for 
the  purpose  of  responsive  service  in  song.  One  sec- 
tion singing  and  the  other  responding,  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.  At  length  the  whole  double 
choir  broke  forth,  supported  by  a  thousand  voices 
further  back  on  the  platform  in  a  tremendous  Hal- 
le-lu-jah  Chorus.  Hal-le-lu-jah,  hal-le-lu-jah,  hal- 
le-lu-jah,  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  fairly 
lifting  the  roof  of  that  great  auditorium.  I  thought 
of  David,  the  sweet  singer  in  Israel,  as  he  repre- 
sented this  same  order  of  sacred  song. 

The  saints  on  reaching  the  gate  of  the  heavenly 
city  are  represented  in  two  sections  breaking  forth 
in  rapturous  song.  The  one  section  answering  the 
other  as  they  make  their  triumphant  approach  to  the 
city  of  their  everlasting  habitation,  led  on  by  the 
King  of  glory,  the  captain  of  their  salvation.  One 
section  singing,  "Lift  up  your  heads.,  Oh  ye  gates, 
even  your  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in."  The  other  section  answering,  "Who 
is  this  King  of  glory?'*  Then  comes  back  the  re- 
sponse, "The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle,"  "Who  is  this  King  of  glory?" 
Then  the  answer,  "The  Lord  of  hosts,  He  is  the 
King  of  glory."  And  so  the  Psalmist  leaves  us  to 
imagine  the  scene  that  follows,  as  the  saints  join  in 
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the  hal-le-lu-jah  chorus,  singing  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb.  So  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  way- 
farer put  on  that  centenary  double  chorus  to  pattern 
after  David  in  his  song  of  triumph.  That  trium- 
phant song  accompanied  by  the  thunder  of  that  great 
centenary  organ  was  simply  beyond  all  description. 
I  never  expect  to  hear  the  like  again  till  I  listen  to 
the  minstrelsy  of  angels  and  the  glorified  saints  when 
the  struggle  of  this  life  is  over.  The  centenary  cele- 
bration closed  with  the  climax  of  its  splendid 
pageantry.  The  nations  of  the  earth  that  have  been 
lifted  from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  idolatry  and 
vice  to  higher  planes  of  civilization,  usefulness  and 
happiness  joined  in  the  triumphant  march  seventeen 
thousand  strong,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  their  nation- 
ality, all  marching  under  their  respective  banners. 
Curtain  drops.     Lights  out. 

I  went  away  from  that  great  celebration  proud  of 
our  Methodism  and  its  achievements  in  a  missionary 
way.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  fitting  for  me  to  visit 
the  spot  where  this  child  of  Methodism  was  born. 
I  went  to  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  the  old  house 
where  the  church  began  her  missionary  work  one 
hundred  years  ago.  A  little  old  church  house,  lo- 
cated in  an  ancient  cemetery  where  our  first  Meth- 
odist missionary,  John  Stuart,  the  colored  preacher, 
went  forth  as  a  missionary  preaching  to  the  Wvan- 
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dotte  Indians.  Note  the  fact  that  a  colored  man 
was  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  missionary 
conquests  in  America.  It  seemed  to  me  but  just 
that  we  should  give  the  colored  race  due  credit  for 
the  beginning  of  Methodism's  great  achievement. 
A  great  boulder  marks  the  spot  where  John  Stuart 
sleeps.  In  that  inclosure  Stuart's  Indian  converts  lie 
buried,  "Gray  Eagle,"  and  "Between  the  Logs," 
two  noted  chiefs  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe,  and 
others.  The  scene  to  me  was  a  thriller.  It  brought 
up  such  tragic  memories  of  the  long  ago.  The  old 
building  is  a  one-story,  one-room  structure  of  the 
simplest  architecture.  On  either  side  of  the  door 
may  be  seen  inscribed  the  names  of  the  early  Meth 
odist  preachers,  bishops,  presiding  elders  and 
pastors  who  preached  in  this  old  historic  church. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days."  Those  old 
heroes  of  our  early  Methodism,  Boanerges,  "Sons  of 
thunder  they  were."  They  have  long  since  turned 
to  dust.  "Their  works  do  follow  them."  Too 
much  may  not  be  said  in  honor  of  these  heroes. 
Such  men  as  Bishops  Asbury,  McKendree  and 
Soule,  John  Strange  and  others  equally  as  illus- 
trious, who  came  in  here  when  the  axe  of  civiliza- 
tion was  scarcely  heard,  and  when  the  wild  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indian  was  no  uncommon  sound. 
Who  waded   swamps,   climbed  mountains,   forded 
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streams,  and  swam  rivers,  that  they  might  plant  the 
standard  of  the  cross  and  blaze  the  way  for  our 
splendid  civilization,  as  they  went  forth  spreading 
scriptural  holiness  throughout  these  lands. 
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LO,   THE  POOR  INDIAN 

IT  seems  fitting  that  the  Indian  should  have  the 
first  bestowal  of  evangelistic  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  first  missionaries  in  America.  Why  not  be- 
gin on  him?  We  did.  As  I  give  myself  to  thought 
concerning  the  Indian  character  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  indulge  in  some 
reflections  concerning  the  Indian  problem  and  its 
solution.  They  were  here  when  America  was  dis- 
covered. They  owned  every  foot  of  territory  on 
this  American  continent.  They  were  uncivilized. 
They  were  savages.  A  long  time  ago  the  edict  went 
forth,  "By  the  sweat  of  the  face  man  should  eat 
bread  till  he  should  return  to  the  ground.**  Well, 
the  Indian  didn't  propose  to  sweat.  His  squaw 
might,  raising  a  patch  of  Indian  corn  here  and  there, 
but  the  Indian  was  too  proud  to  work.  It  was  his 
business  to  pursue  the  chase,  roam  the  forest*  bring 
in  the  venison,  and  draw  the  bow  if  necessary,  in 
defense  of  his  hunting  grounds,  and  especially  to 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  pale  faces. 
He  proposed  to  bar  human  civilization;   but  the 
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white  man  came  and  interposed  an  objection.  He 
said,  "These  forests  are  to  be  turned  into  fruitful 
fields.  The  red  man  must  not  stand  in  the  way."  A 
great  statesman  was  once  seen  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghanies,  and  bending  forward  seemed 
to  be  intently  listening.  Some  one  said,  "To  what 
are  you  listening?"  The  statesman  replied,  "I  was 
just  listening  to  the  hurried  tramp  of  the  coming 
millions,  who  are  pressing  out,  to  take  possession  of 
the  far  away  West.  The  wilderness,  and  the  roll- 
ing prairies  are  destined  to  become  the  garden  spot 
of  the  world."  That  prophesy  has  been  gloriously 
fulfilled.  No  man,  be  he  red  or  white  or  black  or 
brown  or  yellow,  has  any  right  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  human  progress.  The  red  man  said,  '77/  stand 
in  the  way.  These  hunting  grounds  belong  to  the 
Indian,  and  the  white  man  has  no  right  to  come  in 
and  take  them  away  from  us.  Stand  back!  This 
is  our  territory."  Then  the  white  man  replied, 
"These  forests  are  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  mere 
hunting  grounds.  This  black  soil  is  too  good  to  be 
simply  trodden  over.  It  has  a  prophesy  of  some- 
thing better  than  the  mere  bagging  of  game.  These 
forests  are  to  fall  before  the  woodman's  ax,  and  this 
rich  soil  is  waiting  for  the  plow.  Waiting  to  be 
turned  into  fruitful  fields."  The  Indian  said,  "It 
shall  not  be."    Then  the  federal  government  took  a 
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hand.  The  right  of  imminent  domain  was  brought 
into  play  and  civilization  forced  a  right  of  way. 
"Uncle  Sam*'  said  to  the  Indians,  "We  will  pay 
you  for  your  lands."  A  treaty  was  entered  into, 
the  Indian  consenting  to  it  all.  Every  foot  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Indians  became  government  land, 
with  the  stipulated  agreement  upon  the  part  of  the 
government  that  the  Indians  should  have  certain 
reservations  to  be  used  by  them  as  hunting  grounds, 
until  such  time  when  these  reservations  must  give 
way  to  the  oncoming  tide  of  immigration.  So  the 
red  man  has  had  to  move  on  from  one  reservation 
to  another  as  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  swept 
westward.  The  Indian  soon  became  angered  at  the 
encroachment  of  the  white  settlers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he,  himself,  was  party  to  the  ar- 
rangement. He  began  then  to  sulk  in  his  wigwam, 
and  at  length  went  on  the  war-path,  murdering  the 
white  settlers,  that  he  might  be  avenged  for  the 
imaginary  wrongs  that  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  white  man;  but  all  the  while  moving  away 
toward  the  setting  sun.  Has  he  been  wronged?  In 
a  way,  yes.  In  many  instances  the  whites  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Indian  in 
his  uncivilized  state.  If  the  red  man  in  his  ignor- 
ance injured,  in  any  way,  a  white  man,  the  white 
man  resented  it  in  a  vengeful  way,  which  aroused 
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all  the  savagery  of  the  Indian  nature,  and  with  the 
smothered  fires  of  vengeance  rankling  in  his  bosom 
he  broke  forth  in  savage  butchery  of  the  whites. 
Then  came  the  Indian  wars,  always  ending  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  red  man  and  victory  for  the 
whites.  But  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  Indian  has  fared  about  as  well  as  he  deserved 
at  the  hands  of  the  dominant  race.  The  Indians 
have  been  the  wards  of  the  nation  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  great  father  at  Washington,  where 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  go  annually  to  receive  their 
annuity  in  payment  for  their  lands.  The  Indian 
problem  will  soon  be  solved,  in  the  melting  pot  of 
our  civilization.  In  short,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races,  red  faces  are  fading  and  will  soon  be 
dominated  by  the  pale  faces,  and  Saxon  civilization 
will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FINALE 

I  CANNOT  bring  these  memoirs  to  a  close 
without  referring  to  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  my  life.  We  spent  a  few  days  visiting 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  going  over  the  battlefields  of  the 
civil  war.  We  found  ourselves  thrilled  with  the 
memories  of  the  awful  tragedies  of  that  war.  A 
year  later  we  spent  the  winter  in  southern  Florida, 
at  Manatee  and  Bradentown,  on  the  western  coast 
near  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  I  say  We.  I  am  not  using 
the  editorial  we,  but  the  we  of  the  first  person,  plur- 
al number.  That  is  to  say,  my  wife  and  I.  Octo- 
ber 1 ,  1 92 1 ,  I  was  joined  in  a  second  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Godbey,  widow  of  Rev.  A.  A. 
Godbey,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Conference,  whom  I  had  known  for  thirty-five 
years.  It  has  brought  to  me  a  cessation  of  loneli- 
ness and  years  of  wandering;  and  more,  it  has 
brought  me  to  a  place  where  I  can  settle  down 
within  the  precincts  of  a  happy  Christian  home.  My 
race  is  almost  run.  It  is  sweet  to  me  to  think,  God 
willing,  I  can  die  at  home. 

THE  END 
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